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M. P. Moller, Inc. 


is now installing a 


three-manual organ in 


Queen of Angels R.C.Church 


CHICAGO 
and is now building a 


three-manual instrument for 


St. John’s R.C. Church 


SYRACUSE, N. Y. 


and has recently been awarded contracts for 
new organs for the following Catholic 


Churches: 


St. Joseph's on the Brandywine, 
Wilmington, Del. 


St. Mary's, Williamsburg, lowa 
St. Martin's, Washington, D. C. 











Hundreds of Roman Catholic Churches and 
institutions have selected and are using 
Moller organs, among which are many that are 
definitely notable. Write us regarding your 


organ needs. 














FT uniting 
Richard 


Ellsasser 
Gog Conn cpa 


AT 10 ‘Destined to be one of the greatest 
organists’—THE DIAPASON, March 


1937. 


‘‘A demonstration of inherent musical 
talent convincingly given” —NEw 
YorK WORLD TELEGRAM. 


“One of the outstanding artists of 
this generation’—Dr. ALEXANDER 
RUSSELL. ; 


Now Booking Season 1939-1940 





Frederic Ellsasser Concert Management 
3326 Archwood Avenue, Cleveland, Ohio 





























For forty years the firm of 


HILLGREEN, LANE & CO. 


Alliance, Ohio 


has been building organs 
and has achieved a 
reputation 
for fair dealing 
and artistic organ 
production 
Inquiries solicited 
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JOHN FINLEY WILLIAMSON, PRES. 


CARL WEINRICH, F. A. G. O. 
Head of Organ Department 


TRAINING ORGANISTS AND 
CHORAL CONDUCTORS 
FOR THE 
CHURCH, CIVIC CHORUS, SCHOOL 
and COLLEGE 


PRINCETON, N. J. 






























































Contemporary American Organ 
By WM. H. BARNES, Mus. Doc. 


Ist Edition 1930 
2nd Edition 1933 
3rd_ Edition 1937 
Such Popularity Must Be Deserved 


8x10, 366 pages, profusely illus- 
trated, cloth-bound. “Amazingly 
comprehensive,” the book gives a 
complete and understandable picture 
of the mechanical side of organ 
building as it is practised today in 
America. The only book in Eng- 
lish since the monumental ART OF 
ORGAN BUILDING by Audsley that 
deals adequately with the mechanics 
of the organ. 


$2.50 postpaid 
Residents of New York City add 5¢ sales-tax 


J. FISCHER & BRO. 
119 West 40th St., New York City 


or 
ORGAN INTERESTS INC. 
Richmond Staten Island, New York City 











AEOLIAN- SKINNER 
a 
Small Churches 
and Chapels 


During 1937 we announced the de- 
velopment of a compact Skinner Organ 
for small Churches, Chapels and Studios 
—at a cost within the reach of all. We 
have installed many of these fine instru- 
ments, which, though compact and in- 
expensive, nevertheless are real pipe 
organs, with tonal distinction and 
properly adapted for playing organ 
music. 

The same quality of workmanship, 
materials and artistic voicing for which 
Aeolian-Skinner is so well known in its 
many large instruments throughout the 


country will be found in this small organ. 


AEOLIAN - SKINNER 
ORGAN COMPANY 


ORGAN ARCHITECTS AND BUILDERS 


Skinner Organs 
Aeolian Organs 


CHURCH 
RESIDENCE 
AUDITORIUM 
UNIVERSITY 


677 Fifth Avenue -- New York, N. Y. 
FACTORY: Boston, Massachusetts 
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REPERTOIRE AND REVIEW 


Prepared With Special Consideration for the Average Organist 


Secular Choral Music 


C6 — Margrethe HOKANSON: “Bell Song,” 3p. cu. 
me. (Augsburg, 10¢). Hymn-like but quite attractive. 
*CW3 — Hungarian, ar. G. S. Bement: “Look into my 


eye come near,” Sp. me. (J. Fischer & Bro., 12¢). Capable of 
considerable development. 

*CW3 — Hungarian, ar. G. S. Bement: “Roses in the 
garden knowing,” 3p. me. (J. Fischer & Bro., 12¢). An 
“allegretto capriccioso,” and good for any concert. 

*C4+ — Jewish, ar. B. Levenson: ‘Folksong Lullaby,” 
10p. me. (Gray, 15¢). Text and derivation make it quite 


timely, and it is worthy of doing. 

*C8 and *CM — _ Jugo-Slav, ar. R. A. Smith: “J won't 
kiss Katy,” 10p. me. (C. Fischer, 15¢). 

*C and *CM — _ Jugo-Slav, ar. R. A. Smith: “Peasant 
and His Oxen,” 8p. cu. me. (C. Fischer, 15¢). 

*CM — R. MacGimsey, ar. P. W.: “Down to de 


Rivah,” Sp. md. (C. Fischer, 12¢). “Jonah and the Whale,” 
10p. md. 15¢. With lots of musical interest. “To my 
Mother,” 2p. md. 15¢. Very attractive. ‘Trouble,” 3p. 
cu. me. 10¢. 

*C — R. MacGimsey, ar. O. Lee: “Sweet little Jesus 
boy,” Sp. me. (C. Fischer, 12¢). Fine for concerts around 
December. 

CM — H. A. MATTHEWS: "Song of Liberty,” 11p. 
me. (Gray, 15¢). Rather declamatory, interest only in the 
text; good rousing number from that viewpoint. 

CM — Robert McBRIDE: “Hot Stuff We Hope,” 15p. 
md. (C. Fischer, 25¢). Clarinet solo and piano accompani- 
ment furnish the music, voices the comedy. The men would 
undoubtedly have a good time singing it; looks interesting 
enough to warrant special note. 


CM — Douglas MOORE: “Simon Legree,” 15p. md. 
(C. Fischer, 20¢). Looks good; comedy. 
*CW3 — T. Morley, ar. G. S. Bement: “Come lovers 


follow me,” 8p. cu. me. (J. Fischer & Bro., 15¢). From col- 
lection published in 1594; contrapuntal style, fluent themes, 
interesting. 

C — Carl F. MUELLER: “The Singers,” 24p. me. cu. 
(G. Schirmer, 25¢). A tribute to the importance of singers; 
page 7 begins a fine section with tenors taking a theme against 
humming chorus. 


*C8 — Negro, ar. R. A. Smith: “Ride on King Jesus,” 
llp. me. cu. (C. Fischer, 15¢). Unusually good. 
*C7 — Negro, ar. A. Huguelet: “Swing low sweet 


chariot,” 10p. cu. md. (C. Fischer, 15¢). This beautiful 
spiritual can easily be ruined by overly-ambitious arrangers; 
here we have some beautiful work, with only occasional 
suspicions of having killed the music for the sake of work- 
manship. Your top sopranos had better be good. 

*C8 — Norwegian, ar. R. A. Smith: “Norwegian Echo 
Song,” 12p. e. cu. (C. Fischer, 15¢). For antiphonal work; 
a good idea, even if the music itself could be a lot better. 

*CW — Palestrina, ar. G. S. Bement: “My heart it 
seemed was dying,” Tp. cu. md. (J. Fischer & Bro., 15¢). 
One of the serious numbers for your program. 

*C5 — _ S. Palmgren, ar. A. Baldwin: "Swmmer Eve- 
ning,” 3p. cu. me. (Gray, 12¢). Rather attractive; a flavor 
of its own. 

*CM — Russian, ar. B. Levenson: “Legend of the 
Wondrous Book,” 7p. cu. md. (Summy, 15¢). For serious 
workers, true Russian flavor. 

*C4+ — Russian, ar. W. Aschenbrenner: ‘Trozka,”’ 
4p. cu. me. (C. Fischer, 12¢). Tenor sings a solo and the 
chorus does an ump-pah to make it musical ; choirs will like it. 

CW — A.D. SCHMUTZ: "Silver Ships,” 6p. cu. md. 
(Gray, 15¢). A serious number, with a silvery mood. 


C — A.D. SCHMUTZ: “To the Flowers and Birds,” 
9p. c. md. (Summy, 16¢). 
*CM — Schubert, ar. R. A. Smith: “My Sweet Repose,” 


9p. cu. md. (C. Fischer, 15¢). Schubert knew more about 
melody than all living ‘composers’ put together; too bad we 
all grew so pedantic we could no longer be musical. 

CW3 — _ Scotch, ar. G. S. Bement: “Hash-a-by darling,” 
Sp. e. (J. Fischer & Bro., 12¢). Opens with soprano solo, 
and then the chorus takes it; a fine old folksong lullaby which 
everybody will like. 

*C38 — Swedish, ar. M. Hokanson: “Shepherdess 
Song,” 4p. cu. md. (Augsburg, 12¢). Combination of an 
old melody over warm harmonies; looks excellent. 


*CW3 — Tcherepnin, ar. G. S. Bement: “Cradle 
Song,” 4p. c. me. (J. Fischer & Bro., 12¢). Delicate and 
charming. 

*CW3 — Tessier, ar. G. S. Bement: “To lovely 


groves,” 6p. cu. md. (J. Fischer & Bro., 12¢). A serious but 
worthy number written for Henry 6 back in 1603. 

CW3 — George TOMPKINS: “Lullabye,” Sp. c. e. 
(Gray, 15¢). A melody with block-harmony under it and an 
accompaniment to add a little movement; here’s a man who 
knows how to write a melody—and how to do his work well 
enough so he won't have to run to ridiculously high or low 
notes which no amateurs can sing anyway. It’s a good num- 
ber, even if simple. 


Organ Music 


Dr. Roland DIGGLE: Swnset Over Galilee, Df, 4p. e. 
(Presser, 40¢). An attractive melody piece that combines a 
pleasing melody, warm and normal harmony, and gentle 
rhythmic motion, in a way to make every congregation like it. 
In addition to these three fundamentals it has commendable 
workmanship. 
write music like this; he should have sprinkled accidentals 
all over it and made it ugly.) 

P. J. M. PLUM: Procession, Ef, 7p. md. (Borneman- 
Gray). Here’s something after the French manner that is 
really good. Nothing profoundly original about it, but it 
uses the common idioms of the organ effectively, and instead 
of building up on ugliness in the hope of impressing easily- 
impressed people, it tries to make music, and does. Better 
have a good technic, but you are almost sure to like it. Occa- 
sionally one of these foreign composers tries out his music 
at his own instrument before passing it off on the public; 
Mr. Plum must have done that, for he has made music. 

Howard S. SAVAGE: Chanson d’Avril, Ef, 4p. me. 
(White-Smith, 50¢). A piece of simple, elementary music, 
combining a — melody with syncopated-chord accom- 
paniment, and varying the treatment in simple but musical 
ways. It is music for the congregation, and the congregation 
will like it. Composers as they acquire experience should 
avoid the too-obvious devices, such as the syncopated-chord 
accompaniment, if they want the profession to support them; 
a reviewer hesitates to recommend a piece when its graces 
are too simple and obvious. None the less we do recommend 
this as an attractive evening prelude or postlude. 

Jean Sibelius, ar. C. Lefebvre: Processional, A, 4p. e. 
(Galaxy, 60¢). An organ version of the chorus already re- 
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== CHOIR Mew Music ORGAN = 


ANTHEMS 
(For S.A.T.B. unless otherwise noted.) 
Let Hearts Awaken. J. W. CLOKEY 
O Love Divine. V. D. THOMPSON 
Jesus, the Very Thought. W. Y. WEBBE 
He That Dwelleth. MARK ANDREWS 
Up Hill. C. H. DOERSAM 
Madonna’s Lullaby. (Xmas) WALTER HOWE 
Wisdom Crieth Without. (Unison) PHILIP JAMES 


Gabriel Straight from Heaven. (Xmas) 
arr. A, WHITEHEAD 


ORGAN 
Bible Poems. — 
Devotion. 
Reverie-Improvisation. 
March of the Wisemen. 
Noel (D’Aquin). 


JAROMIR WEINBERGER 
Mark ANDREWS 

R. L. BEDELL 

HARVEY GAUL 

arr. CLARENCE WATTERS 


Two Bach Airs arr. E. A. KRAFT 
1. Komm susser Tod. 2. Du bist bei mir. 


Improvisation on “God Rest you Merry.” 
M. J. ROBERTS 


THE H.W.GRAY CO. 159 East 48th Street 
Agents for NOVELLO & Co. New York City 
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Harmonic 


Analysis 


Anatysis of the elements of tonal 
structure by means of a delicate elec- 
trical measuring instrument is now 
regular procedure in designing the Hall 
Organ. By making it possible to ac- 
curately set the standards from which 
the measurements are taken for the 
production of a desired tonality in any 
stop, this modern, precision device elim- 
inates the uncertain human element 
from this essentially scientific operation, 
leaving to the human ear the artistic 


development of the tonal ensemble. 


oaee Zeek | ALL BRANCHES: 
Gs~—ORGAN "ie 


Sayre S E WEST HAVEN Detroit 
Re OMPany CONNECTICUT Los Angeles 




















Outstanding Organ Material 





EVERETT TITCOMB: Four Improvisations on 
Gregorian Themes: 


1. Puer Natus Est 
2. Alleluia, Pascha Nostra 


3. Gaudeamus 
4. Cibavit Eos 


Price, each, 50 Cents 


FRANCIS W. SNOW, Mus.D. 


Two Choral Preludes (Dies Irae—Vigili et Sancti) .75 
ARSON GINS Oost ces eer eie re cas can cogesaaesek ase ves eeeuui dake eevee 50 
Toccata Prelude (On “Jesus Christ is risen to-day”) .50 


RECITAL PIECES FOR THE ORGAN 
Selected and arranged by Francis W. Snow, Mus.D. 


Volume 1 Volume 2 
Soeur Monique Couperin Aria da Chiesa §omposer 
Scherzo Gigout Benedictus Couperin 
In dulci jubilo Bach Intermezzo Widor 
Trumpet Tune Purcell Ave Maria Liszt 


Noél in G Daquin Allegro Handel 


Price, each volume, $1.25 





Wood Octavo Series 


THE MOST MODERN EDITION of CHORAL WORKS 
for CHURCH AND GENERAL USE 





This new and eminently successful edition of 
choral works includes standard numbers and dis- 
tinctive works of modern composers, for both adult 
and junior choirs. 

By virtue of its editorial and mechanical per- 
fection, the series has won immediate recognition, 
among the most critical, as one of the finest editions 


available. 


That you may become fully acquainted 
with the WOOD OCTAVO SERIES, we 
shall appreciate the privilege of sending 
you a complete list, and subsequently 
sample copies. 


THE B. F. WOOD MUSIC CO. 


88 St. Stephen Street 





Boston, Mass. 
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viewed. As said before, there is something grand and stal- 
wart in the melody; the organist should build all his hopes 
on making the most of that melody, and if he is successful 
in that, his congregation will more than approve. The same 
spirit Handel captured for his Largo, Sibelius has captured 
for this number, even though the two are very different. It 
could be developed into a grand morning prelude. 

Galaxy has also issued an organ-piano duet as an accom- 
paniment to the chorus. Done as a chorus, the original 
vehicle, this “Onward Ye Peoples’ ought to be in the reper- 
toire of all choirs doing occasional concerts. 

Jean Sibelius, ar. N. Lindsay Norden: Swan of Tuonela, 
Am, 7p. me. (Elkan-Vogel, 80¢). This ‘Legend for 
Orchestra’ is a challenge to the registrational and interpretive 
qualifications of any organist having a large modern organ 
at his command, rich in strings, celestes, and woodwinds. 
Here Sibelius was getting away from the hardness of much 
of his note-writing and indulging in the more creditable task 
of making music. Those who like the better Karg-Elert 
pieces will like this. 

Harmonium: John LEE: Ten Organ Preludes, 12 p. e. 
(Rushworth-Dreaper, J. Fischer & Bro.). Two-staff music 
that can be adapted to organ because it is conceived for sus- 
tained-tone instruments; excellent as fillers in the practical 
requirements of church services. 

Harmonium: Eduardo TORRES: Cantos Intimos, two 
books, 38 pages each. (Casa Erviti). Again a supply of 
service music, especially useful to those who do not readily 
improvise well enough to supply the many fillers needed in 
practical work. 


BACH’S ORGAN WORKS, edited by Marcel Dupre, in 
12 volumes, obtainable in America from the H. W. Gray Co., 
$1.75 each. Volume 4: 72 pages, containing, in addition 
to the spendid prefatory notes by Mr. Dupre, the finest organ 
music Bach ever wrote—the Six Sonatas. As has been said in 
ptevious reviews (Feb. and March, 1939) the prefatory ma- 
terials by Mr. Dupre are given in three languages—English, 
French, German—and provide the student with invaluable 
suggestions in addition to giving Mr. Dupre’s interpretation 
of all the ornaments found in the score. In the Sonatas this 
is something a great many players will doubly appreciate; 
it is one thing to play Bach’s music as the individual heart 
& mind dictate, but the timid man (rightly or wrongly) places 
much greater importance on being able to follow the prac- 
tises of such an acknowledged master as Mr. Dupre. These 
notes do not deal, for example, with the individual Sonatas 
but merely with the Bach idea as a whole; anything Mr. 
Dupre wants to say about how he feels the Sonatas should be 
played is indicated in the score itself. 

I have always found the Sonatas the most difficult of all 
Bach's works to play, and from hearing many others do them 
I get the same impression; therefore I'd say they constitute 
the finest set of studies available to the organist who would 
improve his technic. Fingering is indicated throughout, in 
detail; here the player not wishing to work out a fingering 
best adapted to the phrase and his fingers, will do well to 
follow Mr. Dupre exactly. 

On registration Mr. Dupre agrees with the Widor school 
while we in America will make Bach better appreciated if we 
follow the Stokowski school and make of these Sonatas some- 
thing supremely delicate, colorful, warm, and sparkling; and 
we can do that best if we avoid nondescript mixtures of plain 
organ tone and use instead that wealth of color available only 
in the American organ. There is no better way of defining 
what such wealth of color is in the organ than pointing to the 
superb Stokowski Bach recordings made by the Philadelphia 
Orchestra. 

The Dupre edition is available by single volumes, as the 
purchaser wishes; we think nothing better is available any- 
where.—T.S.B. 


Joseph GILLES 

‘Symphonie’ in E 
33p. vd. 4 mvts. (Bornemann-H. W. Gray, $2.00). By the 
organist of St. Pierre de Chaillot, Paris, and dedicated to the 
memory of Mrs. Albert Dupre. The copyright notice says 
rights of performance are reserved for all countries, so con- 
cert organists might find themselves in difficulties if they put 
this on a program they were paid to play, unless Bornemann 
is only fooling. 

Prelude, 7p. d. Here is a music quite typical of the French 
school, with diatonic harmonies consigned to the discard. It 
opens pp and lento, and builds up brilliantly to fff. Whether 
or not the notes make music could be determined only by the 
expenditure of the many hours it would take a reviewer to 
learn to properly play the piece, but we have more than a 
suspicion that those who like modern music with all its over- 
load of dissonances will like this, and will be able to make 
their audiences like it too. That would depend partly upon 
the registration; every organist knows that with certain regis- 
trations, dissonances are made agreeable, while on hard regis- 
tration they are unpleasant. This piece has a plan, and the 
Composer is master of it too; there is no monotony, no paucity 
of treatment here. 

Adagio, 7p. md. Dissonances, of course; a Frenchman 
couldn’t write music without them; given the right tone 
colors, the dissonances make music, but it would be rather 
bad to follow the Composer’s directions for Bourdon and flute 
when an American has at his disposal the much more musical 
strings and woodwinds. Mr. Gilles isn’t afraid to be rhythmic 
here and there. This movement too looks as though it could 
make real music in the modern manner. 

Intermezzo, 10p. d. In 3-8 rhythm, opening quite simply, 
but soon enough asking the player to show what he can do 
in the rapid delivery of notes and phrases, all handled neatly, 
all moulded together to make a coherent expression. The 
modern American builder helps the player by providing com- 
bons and other accessories to enable him to play music of this 
kind without falling down at the phrase joints. Again we 
must remember that American audiences have been educated 
to color and want it; American organs and organists can pro- 
vide it in greater variety than Frenchmen can, so the limited 
registrational effects indicated in the score can be much im- 
proved upon. 

Finale, 10p. vd. What Widor started, Gilles carries a bit 
further. Organ music now has freedom. It can do anything, 
go anywhere. And Mr. Gilles somehow is sufficient master 
of composition to handle his ideas expertly ; whether the ideas 
themselves are good can be determined, as has already been 
said, only after ten or twenty or thirty hours of hard console 
practise, but certainly if any of us like music of this type 
here is a piece that deserves careful examination. French 
musicians, as well as German, have had several centuries of 
severe drilling which American composers have still to ac- 
quire; that is the only reason why their music can be expected 
to show a slightly higher percentage of successful hits. If you 
like Vierne and Widor, try Gilles. 
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THE LATEST DESIGN 


all-electric switches, relays and combination 
actions for dependable organ controls; also 
ivory and celluloid work of the highest type, 
hand or machine engraved. For complete 
details consult your organ builder. 


THE W. H. REISNER MFG. CO., INC. 
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Oberlin Conservatory 
of Music 
A Department of Oberlin College 
Exceptional advantages for the Organ Student 
23 pipe-organs 
for teaching and practice 


Specialist teachers 


BRUCE H. DAVIS yee! O. LILLICH LEO C. HOLDEN 
RTHUR POISTER 


Choir — and Choir Direction 
with Olaf Christiansen 


Address Frank H. Shaw, Director, Oberlin, Ohio, for catalog 














Guilmant Organ School 


Dr. William C. Carl, Founder 


Willard Irving Nevins, F. A. G. O., Director 


Fortieth Year Opens Oct. 4 


12 West 12th Street NEW YORK 


















eptemlsor SYN DH ONY 


September! Young folks trekking back to school ... organ- 
Deagan beginning its sixtieth 
Fall term in the school of experience. Sixty years dedicated 


ists going back to work... 
to the perfection of percussions . . . is it any wonder that 
Deagan Percussions are recommended as a matter of course 
by organ builders—and preferred as a matter of principle 
by master organists? Consult your organ builder. 


: J. C. DEAGAN, INC. 
PD 
AMM UN 0_ 







CHICAGO 
ORGAN PERCUSSIONS 











The Organ 


A Quarterly magazine unique in Europe 


devoted exclusively to organs new and old; superb halftone 
illustrations and descriptions of the organs by builders, 
organists, and connoisseurs. Invaluable to all who take pride 
in their knowledge of organs throughout the world. Four 
issues a year. Subscription $2.10. 


Published in London by Musical Opinion. 


By exchange arrangements remittances may be sent to 
Organ Interests Inc., Richmond Staten Island, New York. 














If organ problems are curtailing 
your musical services, consult 


AUSTIN 


Organ Architects and Builders 
Controlling Exclusively all Austin Patents 


AUSTIN ORGANS, INC. 
Hartford, Conn. 























Bach’s Life 
Chronologically 


By T. SCOTT BUHRMAN 


5x7, 54 pages, 7 plates, cloth-bound, 
published to serve as the most convenient 
reference work on all the known facts 
of Bach’s life. Read from start to fin- 
ish, the book gives a clear and astonish- 
ingly complete biography of Bach—his 
life exactly as he lived it. 

“contains so many facts that one wants 
to know and usually has to hunt for 
through several thousand pages” 

“tor research work it will be indis- 
pensable to all students of the organ’ 

Stoplist of every organ Bach played as 
official organist. 

Story begins Nov. 26, 1604, and ends 
Jan. 27, 1900. Al the fact, none of 
the fiction; the reader of this work will 
never again misunderstand or misinter- 
pret the career of the world’s greatest 
musician. 


Price $1.25 postpaid 


Residents of New York City, add 3¢ sales tax 


ORGAN INTERESTS INC. 
Richmond Staten Island, New York City 
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RANGERTONE CHIMES 


Exclusive New Developments 


First—Smooth automatic damping on 
release of key, still using the famous 
rapid, light hammer stroke. A sure, full- 
toned musical note that follows your play- 
ing with piano-like precision. 
o 

SECOND—A complete Library of five 
hundred electric transcriptions of standard 
Chime Hymns for all seasons and all 
Churches, made in our new durable 
smooth-playing record material. Ideal 
for Tower Amplification. 


RANGERT ONE, INC. 
ELECTRIC-MUSIC 


201 VERONA AVE. NEWARK, N. J. 

















THERE’S A REASON 


why so many people choose 
REUTER. Put simply, it's the 
most outstanding value in fine 
quality, ever offered in the his- 
tory of organ building. 

Prices of a genuine Reuter 
start as low as $1,075.00 in- 
stalled. 


THE REUTER ORGAN CoO. 


LAWRENCE, KANSAS 





Builders of fine pipe organs — exclusively 




















CHORAL RECOMMENDATIONS 


for Fall Programs 


Cuoxey, joserun W. ........... re Betis TRG « .. 2. sc sci csewsnd $1.25 
DettT, R. NATHANIEL .......... The Ordering of Moses ................55. 1.25 
GOLDSWORTHY, W. A. ......... Vision in the Wilderness ................. 1.00 
GOODELL, WALTER ........... The Mighty Army of God ............... .60 
oo ee Lux Benigna (Lead Kindly Light) ......... .40 
RHYS-HERBERT, WM. ......... ee er ee ee ree ee eer 1.50 
Suuke; RR. DEANE ..<... 06.00 TALOLLE CC 2) Cate St ee a Beare 1.50 
oe errr. PN I cicheseccxcennsnnnitns® 1.50 
STRICKLAND, LLY ... 22... .20 05 ee Per ree ee 1.00 


The Above Are for Mixed Voices 
Publications of Character 











J fischer bro. 
yigwest 4.08 st. 
new york,n J. 
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EXPLANATION OF ALL 
T.A.O. ABBREVIATIONS 


@ MUSIC REVIEWS 


Before Composer: 

*—Arrangement. 

A—Anthem (for church). 

C—Chorus (secular). 

O—Oratorio-cantata-opera form. 

M—Men's voices. - 

W—Women's voices. 

J—Junior choir. 

3—Three-part, etc. 

4+—Partly 4-part plus, etc. 
Mixed voices and straight 4-part if 

not otherwise indicated. 


Additional Cap-letters, next after 
above, refer to: 


A—Ascension. N—New Year. 
C—Christmas. P—Palm Sunday. 
E—Easter. ee me 
G—Good Friday T—Thanksgiving. 
L—Lent. 


After Title: 

¢.g.cq.qc.—Chorus, quartet, chorus 
{prefered or quartet, quartet 
preferred) or chorus. 

s.a.t.b.h.l.m.—Soprano, alto, tenor, 
bass, po tg sey low-voice, medium- 
<n solos (or duets etc. if hyphen- 
ated). 

o.u.—Organ accompaniment, or un- 
accompanied. 

e.d.m.v.—Easy, difficult, moderately, 
very. 

3p.—3 pages, etc. 

3-p.—3-part writing, etc. 

Af.Bm.Cs.—A-flat, B-minor, C-sharp. 


@ INDEX OF ORGANS 

a—Article. 

b—Building photo. 

c—Console photo. : 

d—Digest or detail of stoplist. 

h—History of old organ. 

m—Mechanism, pipework, or detail 
hoto. 

p—Photo of case or auditorium. 

s—Stoplist. 


@ INDEX OF PERSONALS 


a—Article. m—Marriage. 
b—Biography. n—Nativity. 
c—Critique. o—Obituary. 
h—Honors. p—Position change. 


r—Review or detail of composition. 
s—Special series of programs. 
t—Tour of recitalist. 
*—Photograph. 


@ PROGRAM COLUMNS 


Key-letters hyphenated next after a 
composer's name indicate publisher. 
Instrumental music is listed with com- 
oser's name first, vocal with title 
rst. T.A.O. no responsibility 
for spelling of unusual names. 
Recitals: *I\Indicates recitalist gave 
the builder credit on the printed 
program; if used after the title of a 
composition it indicates that a ‘'solo- 
ist’ preceded that work; if used at 
the beginning of any line it marks 
the beginning of another program. 
Services: *Indicates morning serv- 
ice; also notes a church whose min- 
ister includes his organist's name 
along with his own on the calendar. 
**Evening service or musicale. 
Obvious Abbreviations: 





a—Alto solo. q—Quartet. 
b—Bass solo. r—Response. 
c—Chorus. s—Soprano. 
d—Duet:: t—Tenor 

h—Harp, “:"» u—Unaccompanied. 


j—Junior choir. v—Violin. 


m—Men's voices. w—Women's 
off—Offertoire. voices. 
rgan. 3p—3 pages, etc. 


<> 3-p—3-part, etc. 
yphenating denotes duets, etc. 


Contributing Editors 
The Organ 
Church Music 
& 
Associate Contributors 
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DR. ROLAND DIGGLE 
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Modern French Organ-Building 


By CECIL CLUTTON 


_ German organ-building 
has received much more attention in England and America 
than has the work of the contemporary French masters. 

This is probably due to two reasons. To begin with, the 
German school was not only more mature than the French, 
but it was also much freer in conception. Secondly, the 
American and English organ derives more from the German 
than the French. 

German design had reached a very reasonably advanced 
state by about 1450, as witness the specification of the Delft 
instrument, built in 1455, which contains all the essentials 
of classical design up to the beginning of the nineteenth 
century. 


DELFT ORGAN OF 1455 


PEDALE OBERWERK 
16 Posaune 8 Principal 
8 Trompette Quintadena 
4 Trompette Hohlpfeife 
HAUPTWERK 4 Octave 
16 Bourdon Offenfloete 
8 Prestant 2 Octave 
— Mixture Gemshorn 
_— Scharf 1 1/3 Quintfloete 
— Sesquialtera 
8 Trompette 


Voix Humaine 

At any period in Germany, however, the greatest variety 
is found in different specifications, whereas, in France, it is 
quite possible, given the number of stops and manuals, to 
predict the disposition of the stops to a nicety. Among other 
things, it is almost certain to be marred by a totally inadequate 
Pedal Organ, that is in fact no more than a solo department, 
containing only flutes and Trumpets of 8’ and 4’ pitch. 
Further, it will contain one or two short-compass manuals 
of limited utility. 

On the other hand, it will certainly contain a Grand Orgue 
and Positif of magnificent design—frequently better pro- 
portioned than in contemporary German organs. 


—NOTE— 

The Author wishes us to remind the reader that his article 
has been edited, as every article must be when published in 
a magazine instead of a book. The editing consists merely in 
retaining the American spelling already familiar to our readers, 
eliminating foreign accents as being a lot of bother and no 
use to anybody, and adding this foot-note which we would 
much rather have omitted.—T.S.B. 


Some disconnected jottings on the development of 
organ-building in modern France, dealing in par- 
ticular with the work of Gonzalez in the Chapel at 
Versailles and in Rheims Cathedral, the most im- 
portant new organ in France since the World War. 


The French organ grew gradually out of the crude and 
intractable mediaeval monastic instrument, which was origin- 
ally a vast indivisible mixture. Soon, however, separate regis- 
ters began to be known, though still controlling whole families 
of ranks, as a rule. Thus, there would be separate draws for 
the unisons, octaves, quints and mixtures. About the same 
time the larger pipes (frequently extending to 32’, though 
heaven knows if and how they raised enough wind) came to 
be relegated to a second manual of short compass, and in 
1386 the organ at Rheims Cathedral both had two manuals 
and a coupler. Pedals developed by logical sequence out of 
this second manual, but somehow the development got side- 
tracked, and instead of growing up like the magnificent Ger- 
man Pedal divisions it faded out in the early sixteenth century 
and was supplanted by the silly 8’ department that flourished 
from 1550 to 1800. 

The first really mature example of classical French design 
is found at Gisors, built by Barbier in 1580, and it contains 
all the essentials that were to be found in French organs for 
the next 250 years. 


BARBIER ORGAN OF 1580 


PEDALE V Cornet 
8 Huit Pieds Ouverte IV Fourniture 
12 Saqueboute III Cymbale 
GRAND ORGUE (4 octaves) 8 Trompette 
16 Montre Voix Humaine 
8 Montre 4 Clarion 
Bourdon POSITIF 
4 Prestant 8 Bourdon 
Flute 4 Bourdon 
2 2/3 Quinte Flute 2 Doublette 
2 Doublette 1 1/3 Larigot 
2 Nasard-Quarte II Cymbale 
1 Sifflet 8 Cromorne 


Thus, it will be seen that the French organ will repay 
detailed study, and that had it avoided one or two incon- 
sistencies it would have been a match for the German style. 
_ Such a consummation recently came about in an interest- 
ing way. 
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The organ in the Palace at Versailles was built by Robert 
Clicquot in 1710. 

It is placed above the altar, on a gallery which runs all 
round the building. It is a handsome affair of white and 
gold, but the combination of pillars and gallery makes it 
next to impossible to get an effective close-up, and the an- 
nexed illustration is probably as good as can be obtained. 

France bowed before the ravages of romanticism, just like 
everywhere else; Cavaillé-Coll was its apostle and prophet. 
He was, indeed, a great and artistic organ-builder; almost 
the exact counterpart of Father Willis in England, but neither 
of them seems to have had any respect for antiquity, and 
when such an instrument came to be rebuilt by either of 
them it would certainly emerge beautiful, but with its former 
identity quite submerged. 

The organ at Versailles went the same way; the Cavaillé- 
Coll specification is not worth repeating. 

France was perhaps the first country to feel the influence 
of the classic revival, which began to take root around 1900. 
Principally, however, it has developed since the War and 
there are now few important adherents of the romantic instru- 
ment. The modern French organ is a logical coalition of the 
best of the classical and romantic styles, and I shall speak 
more of it presently. 

The Cavaillé-Coll organ at Versailles fell into a gradual 
decline, until, finally, something had to be done about it. 

The Chapel is not now used for services, but concerts are 
given there in the summer. It was not, therefore, necessary 
that the organ should conform to the exigencies of the 
liturgy, and the fortunate idea was conceived of scrapping the 
whole of the Cavaillé-Coll work and building a brand new 
instrument in the eighteenth-century style. 

This was done by Gonzalez, the greatest French builder 
today, and an ardent disciple of the classical revival. The 
splendid success of his achievement at Versailles shows how 
thoroughly he has studied and understood the work of his 
forbears. 

The original four-manual console at Versailles was in the 
case. When not in use the magnificent bas-relief door, shown 
in the illustration, concealed it entirely. When the organ 
was to be played the door was opened and the keyboards 
were wound out, in the best cinema tradition, by means of a 
handle and machinery inside the organ. Cavaillé-Coll aban- 
doned this arrangement for one of his conventional reversed 
consoles, which for many years disfigured the Chapel. 

Fortunately, two of the original claviers were saved and 
preserved by Widor, although taken out of the organ, and 
when the present rebuild was under contemplation it. was 
made possible to reinstate them. The keys themselves fol- 
low the usual modern pattern of white naturals and black 
accidentals, but they are shorter than is now customary, and 
the keycheeks are most handsomely inlaid in colored ivories. 
As the new organ was again to have four manuals two more 
had to be made up, but so excellent is the copy that it cannot 
be detected. The old retractable arrangement has also been 
used again. 

The stops are of ancient pattern—square shanks and small, 
solid ivory heads. The names are written on pieces of paper, 
pasted on the jambs. As the stops are not arranged in any 
obvious or logical order, in three rows each side, and very 
close together, it is really very difficult to manage, and possi- 
bly the only person to have mastered it completely 1s the 
blind virtuoso, André Marchal. 

The only concessions to modernity are a number of com- 
position-pedals, a ‘modern’ French (flat and parallel) pedal- 
board and electric blowing. The action is tracker, with slider- 
chests, both of which Gonzalez now uses whenever possible. 
The manual touch is beautifully light, crisp and responsive. 

All the manuals are CC-f* and the Pedal Organ is entirely 
adequate, though one cannot help wishing that so splendid 
a composition could have been topped with a handful of 
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GONZALEZ ORGAN AT VERSAILLES 


PEDALE 2 3/5” 4 Clarion 
16 Flute Tremblant Fort 
Bourdon Tremblant Douce 
8 Flute PosiITIF 2 2/5” 
Bourdon 8 Montre 
4 Flute Bourdon 
16 Bombarde 4 Prestant 
8 Trompette 2 2/3 Nazard 
4 Clarion 2 Doublette 
GRAND ORGUE 2 3/5” 1 3/5 Tierce 
16 Montre 1 1/3  Larigot 
Bourdon IV Fourniture 
8 Montre II Cymbale 
Bourdon 8 Cromorne 
4 Prestant RECIT 2 2/5” 


Flute Ouverte IlI-V Cornet 
2 2/3 Nazard 8 Trompette 
2 Doublette Hautbois 
Quarte de Nazard EcHo 2” 
1 3/5 Tierce 8 Flute 
III-V Cornet V Cornet 
V Fourniture COUPLERS 
IV Cymbale Positif sur Grand 
8 Trompette Recit sur Grand 


Positif sur Pedale 
Grand sur Pedale 
mutations, which would have had a precedent in the largest 
eighteenth-century instruments. Even so, however, it is a 
really splendid example of what the classical French instru- 
ment was like at its best, but with its imperfections removed. 

The specification conforms exactly to the rigid require- 
ments of classical French registration. Chorus playing relied 
on the Plein-Jeu consisting of the Montres, Bourdons, Pres- 
tant, Doublette, Fourniture and Cymbale. 

For melodic purposes, and more detailed duo and trio 
work, the unisons were qualified by the mutations, instead of 
the mixtures. These are of larger scale than the Montres 
and mixtures and include the 2’ Quarte de Nazard; in many 
cases they are tapered as, too, is the Cornet on the Grand 
Orgue. The unison rank of the latter is stopped and the 
8-12-15-17 are tapered, with exceedingly low mouths. The 
resultant tone is of a semi-reed nature. 

The separate mutations of the Grand Orgue are of bold 
fluty tone and yield a selection of rather somber, mordant 
effects. Owing to this they were never combined with the 
Plein-Jeu and Cymbale in the ‘Grand Plein-Jeu,’ or, as we 
should say, full to mixtures, as they detracted from its 
freshness. 

The reeds, again, were seldom drawn with full to mixtures, 
possibly due, in part, to the difficulty of raising the wind, 
and also to the probability that they would be out of tune. 
French organs do not seem to be tuned as often as is custom- 
ary in England and America, and the very prevalent out-of- 
tuneness makes them difficult to judge impartially. The reeds. 
are, nevertheless, magnificent. It seems to me that Clicquot 
brought light-pressure reed voicing to a pitch in the eighteenth 
century that has not since been surpassed, though it may have 
been equalled. The tone is brilliant and incisive, but not 
thin, and perhaps its most outstanding characteristic is the 
terrific attack, especially in the bass. The thin, unloaded, 
lightly curved tongues come on with a punch like a virginal, 
and this holds good right down to the 32’ pipe, where 
present. Reeds like this make one see the reason for re- 
verting to tracker action; unconsciously one crispens one’s 
technic, and gone is all temptation to resort to the “creepy- 
crawly” style of playing that is so readily induced by the 
all-romantic organ. 

Originally the reeds were practically always used in con- 
trast to the flue-work, thus showing that the reed chorus 
was well understood in France over a century before the 
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development of the Father Willis reed chorus. The only 
flue stop which was habitually drawn with them was the 
Cornet, which helped to keep up the balance in the treble. 
For solo work, however, it was customary to add a 4” flute 
or Prestant to an 8’ reed, to cover up any irregularities. 

The power is quite unforced, but fully adequate, in pro- 
portion, nevertheless. With modern blowing the reeds can, 
of course, be added with splendid effect to top the flue chor- 
us. The reeds at Versailles are certainly as good as 
Clicquot’s, and more one need not say. 

The Diapason chorus is of large scale, relative to the wind 
pressure. The mouths are all one-fourth, low cut and the 
languids are thin and very lightly nicked—the ancients sel- 
dom employed nicking at all. The lower lip is hardly flatted 
at all and the upper lip is fairly thin and absolutely flat. 
There is little differentiation in treatment between the various 
ranks. The Bourdons 16’ and 8’ are always metal except 
for the lowest notes, and of very wide scale; some of them 
have chimneys. The chimneys give a flavor to the tone, but 
otherwise it is dull in quality, though never thick or cloying, 
like the modern Tibia Clausa. The typical early English 
stopped ‘Diapason’ and Chimney Flute are more colorful and, 
individually, more attractive than the French examples, but 
on the other hand, the French stops are far more useful in 
the ensemble, in contrapuntal music, where they clarify the 
inner and lower parts to a quite remarkable extent. 

It is only just beginning to be realized that with light 
wind-pressures and unforced voicing it is possible to build 
up a perfectly homogeneous ensemble with what practically 
amount to flutes only. 

The classical French Montre is far more foundational than 
anything we recognize in England as a Diapason, except 
for the lovely little English chamber organs of the seven- 
teenth and eighteenth century, which were usually voiced on 
a wind pressure of only one inch. 

The Montre is never actually a flute, but it has no ob- 
vious harmonic development, as has a Schulze Diapason. The 
upperwork follows suit, so that, despite the number of ranks, 
the total brilliance is no greater than a Schulze mixture of 
three or four ranks. On the other hand, it is a far less 
piercing type of brilliance that is all the more satisfying be- 
cause of its lack of self-advertisement. These mixtures, too, 
reenforce the unisons to a remarkable extent, and, by their 
carefully arranged breaks and composition, are a powerful 
aid to clarity in polyphonic music. It is popularly supposed 
that any old mixture is an aid to clarity, but in point of fact, 
if the breaks are badly arranged, or the tone of the individual 
ranks too piercing, they may actually prove a hindrance, rather 
than a help. Fluty tierces are always tricky things in an 
ensemble, so they are never found in French chorus mixtures 
(which exclude the Cornets). The mixtures break one rank 
at a time, and at bottom-C it is customary for the lowest rank 
of the Cymbale to be an octave above the lowest rank of the 
Fourniture. 

The Positif is in practically all respects a small edition 
of the Grand Orgue. In America, where the advantages 
of a proper unenclosed Choir Organ are now appreciated, 
there is no need to sing its praises; in England, alas, we 
are still waiting for one single satisfactory example. The 
Positif mutations are of smaller scale than those on the 
Grand Orgue, and give a number of joyful, sparkling effects 
to which the all-important Larigot contributes to an incal- 
culable extent. The Cromorne has that dark, reedy quality 
that is equally useful for melodic or chorus purposes. 

Both the Montre and Bourdon on the Positif are more 
colorful than the equivalent stops on the Grand Orgue, and 
of outstanding beauty. 

On the other two manuals, the Cornets partake of varied 
qualities and power, though they are always fluty. Being 
really little ensembles in themselves they are doubly useful 
for being so readily available. The Récit Trompette is softer 









































CHAPEL OF VERSAILLES PALACE 


Original organ by Clicquot in 1710, replaced by Cavaille-Coll whose work 


in turn has been replaced by Gonzalez. 


and more refined than the reeds of the Grand Orgue; a 
perfect type of solo melodic Trumpet, though it also takes 
its proper place in full organ. The Hautbois is thinner and 
more colorful, though it does not bear much resemblance to 
the modern Orchestral Oboe. The Flite 4 Echo on the 
fourth manual is perhaps the gem of the organ. Structural- 
ly, the pipes are ‘en fuseau,” i.e. cylindrical for half their 
length, and with a conical section on top. The tone may 
be described as that of a very soft velvety flute. 

The Pedal flutes are composed of fairly small-scale open 
pipes of oak, with very low mouths. The speech is very 
prompt and excellently defined in tone, having, at the same 
time, just a little more body than an all-metal stop. They 
break into metal in the higher registers. There is, of course, 
no extension or derivation whatever. The reeds are super- 
lative. Their virile, almost hard tone, stalking through full 
to mixtures on the manuals, is something to remember for 
many a day, and it is their instantaneous attack which, once 
again, so largely contributes to their memorable effect. The 
tubes are all of metal; wooden tubes are seldom found in 
France, though excellent examples on 214” to 314” pres- 
sure were being made in England between sixty and one 
hundred years ago. Even in the eighteenth century, the 
Pedal reeds were nearly always drawn against full to mixtures 
on the manuals. 

Full organ succeeds by its balance and proportion rather 
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than by sheer power, though this is not inconsiderable, de- 
spite the bad position of the instrument. 

So much for the unique instrument at Versailles. 

As previously stated, the modern French organ is a com- 
promise between the classical and romantic styles. 

The Grand Orgue and Positif are on strictly classical lines ; 
the Pedal Organ takes a good deal from the German pat- 
tern and the Récit is a semi-romantic department. Heavy 
pressures have never found much favor in France, and pres- 
sures of 3” to 314” are the usual limits. 

The fourth manual in France has never had any very 
clearly defined character; it may be called Bombarde, Grand 
Choeur, Solo, or Echo. 

The most important new organ or rebuild since the War 
is that at Rheims Cathedral. The specification was drawn 
up by Norbert Dufourcq, a keen and gifted French amateur, 
who has done an enormous amount for the cause of the 
classical revival in France. He is also the author of that 
monumental work: Esquisse pour Histoire de l’orgue en 
France du XIII* au XVIII° siecle. The Rheims job itself 
was again carried out by Gonzalez. The old instrument was 
largely wrecked during the War though a surprising number 
of the eighteenth-century reeds and a few flue stops were 
salved. The magnificent seventeenth-century case, and the 
fifteenth-century gallery upon which it stands also escaped 
destruction or serious damage. 

The Récit is the only enclosed i. and the top 
manual in this case operates an Echo department, on baroque 
lines. Tracker action is again employed, but the couplers 
are pneumatic, so that the touch of full organ is no greater 
than full Great. The tonal scheme is so complete that no 
octave couplers are employed. 

There is no doubt, in my mind, that tracker action, at its 
best, is wonderfully crisp and more responsive than electric, 
and that it gives to the player a sense of intimacy with the 
instrument that is lacking in electric action. This is particu- 
larly so where the pipes are near the keys, as is the Positif 
at Rheims. Where the pipes are far away, however, the 
touch begins to lose its crispness and the action soon starts 
to become noisy, so that there is more to be said on either 
side. Sliderchests prevail throughout. The console follows 
more or less standard English and American practise. The 
stop-jambs are inclined and the stops arranged in vertical 
rows. The only pistons are eight general adjustibles below 
the lowest manual and the other three are very close to- 
gether. On the other hand, the lowest keyboard is occupied 
by the Grand Orgue, and further away from the player than 
is usual where the Choir Organ is lowest, so that the top 
manual (Echo) is further from the player than the usual 
English Solo department. 

The als are flat and parallel, as is universal in France, 
and I found them remarkably convenient. 

The stops of each department are in three rows, on the 
left the foundation stops; in the middle, the mixtures and 
mutations; and on the right, the reeds. 

The treatment of the Grand Orgue and Positif is a logical 
development of those at Versailles, and the power is quite 
unforced. The chorus of the Grand Orgue is built up on a 
scale of about 7” at 8’. The new Diapason is of copper, 
which Gonzalez used a good deal. 

The three mixtures of the Grand Orgue are real marvels. 
They each break one rank at a time and no two mixtures in 
the organ break on the same note. The composition of the 
Grand Orgue mixtures at CC is 12-15-19-22-26-29; 19-22- 
26-29-33; and 26-29-33-36. So completely homogeneous 


and self-supporting ate they that they can be played alone 
with the support of the 8’ Bourdon only. This clearly ex- 
emplifies the remark of Dom Bédos that the “fonds” (foun- 
dation stops) are only needed to “nourish” the mixtures. 
All the Diapason choruses are all of very large scale, so 
that all that has been said about Versailles applies here. The 


GONZALEZ ORGAN IN RHEIMS CATHEDRAL 


PEDALE 4 Prestant 
32 Flute Flute Bouchee 
16 Principal 2 2/3 Nazard 
Flute 2 Doublette 
Bourdon 1 3/5 Tierce 
8 Principal 1 1/3 Larigot 
Flute V Fourniture 
Bourdon IV Cymbale 
4 Principal 8 Cromorne 
Flute Trompette 
2 2/3 Nazard 4 Clarion 
2 Doublette RECIT EXPRESSIF (3) 
1 3/5 Tierce 16 Quintatoen 
VI Grande Fourniture 8 Montre 
IV Petite Fourniture Bourdon 
32 Bombarde Fl. Harmonique 
8 Trompette Dulciane 
Basson Voix Celeste 
4 Clarion 4 Prestant 
2 Buccine Flute Creuse 
GRAND ORGUE (Clav. 1) 2 2/3 Quinte 
16 Montre 2 Doublette 
Bourdon 1 3/5 Tierce 
8 Montre 1 1/7 Septieme 
Diapason 1 Flute 
Grosse Flute V Fourniture 
Bourdon IV Cymbale 
4 Prestant 1 Bombarde 
Fl. a Cheminee Trompette 
2 2/3 Quinte Hautbois 
2 Doublette Voix Humaine 
Quarte 4 Clarion 
1 3/5 Tierce Tremblant 
V Cornet Ecuo (4) 
VI Grande Fourniture 8 Quintatoen 
Vv Petite Fourniture Cor de Nuit 
IV Cymbale . 4 Bourdon 
16 Bombarde Viole 
8 Trompette 2 Flute 
4 Clarion II Sesquialtera 
FLOATING Vv Cymbale 
8 Trompette Chamade 16 Ranquette 
4 Clarion Chamade s Chalumeau 
PositTiF (Clav. 2) 4 Musette 
16 Bourdon Usual unison couplers oper- 
8 Montre ated by tilting-tablets above 
Bourdon fourth manual. Compass: 


Flute Pedal 32, manual 61. Positif 
Salicional and Echo on 3” wind, re- 
mainder 3 1/2”. 


reeds, too, are a development of the same scheme. Those 
on the Grand Orgue are broad in tone; those on the Positif 
very brilliant and incisive and, to my ear, the best of the 
manual reeds. The Cromorne combines excellently with the 
Clarion as a variant to the Trompette in full Positif. The 
Positif is in the little case behind the player, and it was a 
matter no little skill to pack the sixteen stops into it. In 
fact, so shallow also is the main case that there is not an 
inch to spare anywhere. 

The Récit reeds are thinner in tone than those on the 
Grand Orgue, and full Récit is not unlike some examples 
of English full Swell. The 8’ and 4 horizontal reeds (en 
chamade) are floating and their tone is amazingly free. To 
my English ear it seemed that in a building of the size of 
Rheims both the Récit and chamade reeds would have been 
the better for rather higher pressures—say 5” on the Récit 
and 7” for the chamade—not with the idea of obtaining 
more power, but greater control over the tone. 

There is no real string tone in the organ, but the Dulciane 
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and Céleste on the Reécit are in fact stringy Salicionals. In 
England we still consider—and rightly, I think—that there 
should always be a place for strings of moderate scale at 
16’, 8’, and 4 pitch, but in France they hold that no more 
string tone than at Rheims is necessary. The Flute Har- 
monique on the Récit is the only avowedly modern solo flute 
stop, and a splendid one it is. The Voix Humaine is a 
seventeenth-century stop of very excellent tone; neither so 
thin nor so bleating as is now customary. The Récit mu- 
tations are softer than those on the Grand Orgue and Positif, 
and adapted to yielding a number of interesting, genuinely 
synthetic tones, in keeping with the semi-romantic character 
of the department. 

The Echo is an entirely new division. Both 8’ flue stops 
are closed, and the so-called 4’ Viole really participates more 
of unforced Geigen quality. The Sesquialtera, sounding the 
12th and 17th throughout, is a solo flute mutation stop, and 
the exquisite Cymbale is slightly brighter in tone than any 
of the other mixtures. The reeds have short-length reso- 
nators, and yield a soft veiled quality of tone that is useful 
in seventeenth-century music, though they do not come off 
very well as chorus stops. 

The Pedal flue-work is on a metal basis, both the Flute 
and Principal being of this material; neither of them has 
any string quality. The 32’ is in the case, and only the low- 
est five pipes are stopped and of wood. The mixtures are 
a marvel of blend and make the Pedal entirely independent. 


The 6-rank one sounds 12-15-19-22-26-29 throughout, and 
the 4-rank contains several breaks. The separate mutations 
are useful both for solo work and in combination with the 
softer stops. There is, of course, no extension or derivation 
whatever. 

The reeds are tremendously fiery and of adequate, but 
not over-bearing, power. As previously stated, the attack 
is impeccable, right down to 32’. The 32’ reed is new and, 
again, of copper, entirely unmitered. The 2’ Buccine has a 
most piercing voice, and has distinct possibilities both as a 
solo and chorus stop. The mf 8’ is also useful. 

The organ is at the end of the north transept and a lot 
of power is lost when you get into the immense nave. Once 
there, however, little more is lost as you walk further west, 
and even at the extreme west end the full organ is really im- 
posing, though as much on account of its balance and pro- 
portion as mere brute force. The detail, too, still comes 
through to an astonishing extent, especially when some or 
all of the mixtures are drawn. There is no denying, how- 
ever, that the organ is heard to the best advantage from the 
end of the south transept. 

To sum up, French design is proceeding on thoroughly 
sound lines, and allowing for racial differences it will be 
seen that in all main essentials it bears a strong resemblance 
in general outlook to the Harrison instrument in America— 
an ideal which I could wish was more enthusiastically 
espoused in England. 


Berlin Thirty Years Later 


By SETH BINGHAM 


/ \BOARD the good ship Wash- 
ington en route for a vacation in Europe this summer, it 
occurred to me to continue on to Hamburg and Berlin for 
a short stay in the Third Reich. All was apparently normal 
in the busy port of Hamburg, and an uneventful train-ride 
brought me to Berlin that same evening. 

I found a different Berlin from that of my student days. 
The city is being torn up and made over. Houses are ruth- 
lessly demolished in order that wide straight avenues may be 
cut through with geometrical precision. There are at the 
present time seven or eight railroad stations in Berlin; by 
1945 a single great union station will have replaced these. 
A vast chancellery, air-ministry and other structures in the 
new severe and imposing dictatorial style; an extensive radio- 
city and an immense sport stadium mark a few high spots 
in der Fiihrer’s lavish building program—all guaranteed by 
Adolf to last a thousand years. 

My previous visit to Germany was during the “golden 
age” when a man might wander about Europe as he pleased, 
without passport, visa or money declaration. Save for one or 
two unsuccessful attempts by Prussian officers to crowd me 
off the sidewalk and an exaggerated interest in my ancestry 
by the police, I never had any trouble. I even remember 
playfully exchanging the rawcher and nichtraucher signs on 
two railway carriages with comical results whose repercussions 
may have reached the Kaiser for all I know. Although | 
have never cared for the flat back-of-the-head type in certain 
Nordics, I generally found the individual German helpful 
and good-natured and the Bavarians and Austrians positively 
friendly. 

Now, thirty years later, I still like the Germans but I'm 
sorry for them, I don’t know just why. I tried to get some 
of them to talk; mostly they wouldn't, but there were excep- 
tions. A taxi chauffeur for instance. No one could overhear 


Something about the physical changes being made in 
the City itself, what the visitor sees in the attitude 
of the citizens, how musicians find new problems to 
face and solve, and a few words about an old organ 
and a new composer of church music. 


us in the noise of traffic and he said plenty—easily enough 
to entitle him to a long stay in a cencentration camp. Herr 
Doktor X, director of an internationally known choir in one 
of Berlin’s biggest churches, happens to be married to a “‘non- 
Aryan.” He is consequently forbidden to give lessons or to 
exercise any branch of his profession except his church func- 
tions. This deprives him of two-thirds of his income, for 
Herr X is a highly cultured and resourceful musician and 
his doctorate is not a mere honorary Mus.Doc. but an honest- 
to-goodness Ph.D. Naturally he sees no future for artistic 
Germany. 

I had the pleasure of a visit with the director of the State 
Library, Dr. Georg Schiinemann, who showed me rare manu- 
scripts, including the Bach ‘B-minor Mass” (price: 3000 
marks per page, but not for sale), the Orgelbiichlein, the 
book for Anna Magdalena, the Fifth Brandenburg Concerto, 
and the Well-Tempered Clavichord; Mozart’s ‘Marriage of 
Figaro”; the Beethoven Sonata Opus 108, the Eroica, Fifth, 
Seventh, and Ninth Symphonies, and “Missa Solemnis”’ ; 
Beethoven’s calendar and conversation books preserved from 
his years of deafness; Schumann’s diary with entries made 
by Brahms during Schumann’s oncoming malady; Schubert 
songs and many other priceless treasures. 

Prof. Schiinemann heads the German Institute of Music 
for Foreigners. There is a highly capable faculty list where 
I noticed the names of Ramin in choral conducting, organ 
and harpsichord; Klemens Kraus in orchestral conducting, 
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and Gieseking and Edwin Fischer in Piano. The very flexible 
price-scale and schedule of dates suggests a group of private 
teachers willing to take on a few profitable pupils between 
seasons rather than the well coordinated summer courses 
offered in America. Considering the expert instruction, fre- 
quently by world-famous musicians, available in our great 
American conservatories and colleges, there would seem to be 
no valid reason why the student should incur the extra trouble 
and expense of a trip to Germany. Dr. Schiinemann ruefully 
admitted that there were very few registrations for the present 
season. He also said there had been a question of his coming 
to America for lectures; “But,” he added, “when they heard 
I was employed by the government they said they didn’t 
want any Nazis.” 

In one respect Berlin has not changed: it is still the cleanest 
city in the world. Too clean, in fact. A generation ago 
the sprinkling cart used to pass through the same street twice 
in one morning, and I recall seeing a bus skid over the wet 
pavement and smash a lamp-post. Even today one hesitates 
to drop a cigar-butt in the immaculate gutter. 

Food though expensive is plentiful in the restaurants, but 
not elsewhere, I was reliably informed. Cream is scarce, 
butter almost impossible to get in stores, and people buy one 
egg at atime. The supply of green vegetables is limited and 
there are no fruits worth mentioning in the markets. An 
abundance of potatoes, cabbage, wwrst and sauerkraut. Good 
coffee is nowhere obtainable, but German beer is still the 
world’s best. Most of the acreage not taken up by dwellings, 
factories or forests is sown with wheat as part of the effort 
to make Germany self-sustaining in the work-and-bread-for-all 
program. Everyone is employed and no one is starving. I 
met with no beggars and saw no slums in Berlin. The people 
are decently dressed, the women, I must confess, with no 
sense of taste; even the men are prone to offend the eye 
with weird color-schemes. Clothing in the shop-windows 
looks good, but is ersatz to the touch; the prices are high. 
Military uniforms are much in evidence; the Germans seem 
to get a great kick out of them (and I may add, zm them!). 
Traffic regulations are rigidly enforced; where you might see 
one large Irish cop nonchalantly directing traffic in New York, 
here you may have a dozen storm troopers swarming in, 
should you attempt to ‘‘chisel’’ the light in crossing the street. 

All artistic creation is strictly subservient to the interests 
of totalitarian kultur. A German musician told me that not 
long ago propaganda minister Goebbels, who hardly knows 
one note from another, commanded Berlin’s leading orchestra 
to give a private concert of modern German music for his 
exclusive benefit (a /a Ludwig of Bavaria). At the close 
Herr Goebbels announced: “Such and such compositions 
please me; I shall order them played throughout the Reich.” 
As for the others... ! All performances of works by Paul 
Hindemith, Germany's outstanding composer and to the best 
of my knowledge a pure-blooded “Aryan,” are forbidden as 
being degenerate and harmful to the interests of National 
Socialism. The composer has taken up his residence in 
Switzerland. The magnificent Gainsboroughs and other 
English paintings that once adorned the walls of the Kaiser 
Friedrich Museum have disappeared. At Lucerne this sum- 
mer Germany sold at auction many pictures by such masters 
as Gauguin and Van Gogh as well as some by German painters 
which are considered injurious to Nazi cultural standards. 
Moreover they are trying to buy back German works, even 
third-raters, which meet their approval, and willingly trade 
masterpieces for them. 

Nazi home-consumption propaganda via press and radio 
never lets up day or night, stopping at nothing in the way 
of fantastic falsehood. Here is a typical caption I read under 
a picture of Marian Anderson: “Against the united protest 
of the American people, Mrs. Roosevelt allowed this nigger 
(sic) singer to give a concert at the Lincoln Monument— 
to please the Jews.” Can you beat it? A large billboard 


depicts the exploits of the ten thousand “volunteers” (fre/- 
willige) who fought against the ‘‘world-enemy’” in Spain. 
And so on ad nauseam. 

I strolled into Berlin’s Jewish quarter, but few of that race 
were visible in shops or streets. However there was a con- 
spicuously posted sign regarding espionage, prescribing the 
death penalty for anyone committing sabotage or assisting in 
any “‘treasonable’”’ act by word or deed. 

We were invited to pass the afternoon and evening with 
a typical German family of the old tradition, living in a 
charming place just outside of Berlin. No one could have 
shown more genuine cordiality than these warm-hearted 
people. But circumstances forbade our touching on political 
topics. It reminded me of Nora Waln’s Reaching for the 
Stars. 

Briefly, I brought away from Germany the impression of 
a people resigned to a terroristic despotism because Hitler 
pulled them out of a bad hole and put them on their feet. 
Whatever their private feelings, they yield blind obedience. 
Mein Kampf (every American should read it) is the German 
youth’s bible. They are being taught to believe in the 
superiority of the German race, that France is their deadly 
enemy and must be destroyed, that the German nation is 
entitled to seize /ebensraum wherever needed, by fair means 
or foul. The Fihret’s subjects appear blissfully ignorant of 
what is going on outside Germany or what the rest of the 
world thinks of them. 

The most important thing that happened to me in Berlin 
was a visit in company with the genial organist of the Berlin 
Dom, Fritz Heitmann, to the Charlottenburg Schloss, where 
we spent a delightful morning at the Schnitger organ in the 
elaborately baroque Eosander Chapel. Important not only 
because this seventeenth-century instrument by one of Ger- 
many’s greatest builders has been preserved intact even to its 
perfectly-functioning mechanism, but especially because it is 
typical of the splendid organs which inspired Bach’s im- 
mortal creations in this medium. The great Cantor may have 
played on this very instrument, according to Herr Heitmann, 
himself an able and sincere exponent of the classical organ 
tradition. Through his kindly offices I was enabled to form 
a comprehensive idea of the organ’s varied resources, its chor- 
us build-up and solo effects. 


EOSANDER CHAPEL ORGAN 


PEDAL 2 Superoktav 
16 Sub-Bass V Mixtur 
8 Oktav 8 Trichtes-Regal* 
4 Oktav Vox Humana* 
2 Nachthorn RUECKPOSITIV 
IV Mixtur 8 Principal 
16 Posaune Lieblichgedeckt 
Trompete 4 Oktav 
z Cornet Floete Dues 
OBERWERK 2 Superoktav 
8 Principal Waldfloete 
Gedeckt II Sesquialtera 
Floete Dues V Scharf 
4 Oktav Tremulantt 
Viola di Gamba *Later additions, not by Arp 
3 Nazat Schnitger. 


tAffecting both manuals. 


The moderate-sized chapel possesses fine acoustics, and one 
has only to play a few bars at the keyboard and then listen 
to the same passage from below to perceive with what sure 
skill and sense of balance the builder has projected the sound 
into the auditorium. It would need the meticulous pen of 
Emerson Richards, author of several entertaining articles on 
German organs, to note down a stop-by-stop characterization. 
(It is quite possible that the honorable New Jersey senator, 
or Mr. Weinrich or one of the English contributors to The 
Organ, has preceded me to the Eosander Chapel.) I was 
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listening rather for the general polyphonic design expressed 
in the lines and colors of the G-Minor Fantasy, the F-Major 
Toccata and various choralpreludes. The wonderful vivacity, 
clarity and spirituality of this two-manual, 26-stop instru- 
ment can only be appreciated through a personal hearing. 
One morning I stepped into a Telefunken store to listen 
to a superb recording of Bach’s “‘Singet dem Herrn” (“Sing 
ye to the Lord’) by the justly-celebrated Kantorei from the 
Berlin Hochschule, directed by Kurt Thomas. This remark- 
able musician, not yet forty years old, who received his earl 
training at the Thomaskirche in Liepzig, is already hailed as 
one of Germany’s greatest choral conductors. Equally signifi- 
cant are his brilliant gifts as a composer. One need only 
examine his a-cappella ‘‘Mass’” for double-chorus, Opus 1, 
composed at the age of 19, to be convinced. This fresh and 
vital work has had over six hundred performances in Europe. 
It has been followed by an impressive list of choral and instru- 
mental compositions exhibiting a wide variety of musical 
thought and treatment, and bearing the stamp of a poetic and 
fertile imagination. In his 36th opus, “Saat und Ernte” 
(“Sowing and Reaping’), an oratorio based on texts by 


German poets, for three solo voices, mixed and women's 
choruses and orchestra, Thomas’ style may be said to have 
crystallized, at least for this period in his career. One notes 
with pleasure that he has evolved from the complex toward 
the simple. “Saat und Ernte’ is marked by unflagging 
melodic invention, by a pure and rich polyphony, rhythmic 
life and strong organic unity, and is written with a supreme 
command of every choral resource. The final chorus, “Ewige 
Saat” in march form bids fair to achieve a popularity equalling 
that of Elgar's Pomp and Circumstance. The entire work de- 
serves wide recognition and performance by choral societies 
in the United States. American choirmasters on the lookout 
for the best in church music should write to the New York 
branch of Breitkopf & Haertel, publishers of most of 
Thomas’ works, requesting sample copies of his church an- 
thems, many of them readily adapatable to the American 
church service. 

By the time it is printed, much of the above may have to 
be read in the past tense, for Europe gives every sign of be- 
ing on the brink of a cataclysm whose issue no man can 
foretell. 


A Genius Who Failed: Article 2 


By the Very Rev. TYLER TURNER 


= its three years existence, 
the Elmira concern turned out Hope Jones’ most famous 
American works. Here at last was the opportunity to show 
the world what his ideal organ would be. Their many tonal 
defects to which I have referred, do not disguise the excellence 
of this period of Hope-Jones’ work. It is my personal opinion 
that they contain some of the most beautiful individual stops, 
and incomparably the finest engineering work of any organs 
ever built. 

Unfortunately peace was not to endure. The company 
from the beginning was undercapitalized. Mr. Elliot, who 
had been put in as president, was several hundred miles from 
the factory, and there was no one to hold the reins on Hope- 
Jones. In modern big business, experimenters can be a profit- 
able investment, for all their expensive apparatus, salaries 
and materials. The organ industry never assumed such pro- 
portions, and experimenting had to be done modestly, or 
with the consent and at the risk of an adventuresome 
customer. 

The Hope-Jones method was effective, but not profitable. 
There was no intermediary between an idea and its prompt 
execution. Whether it was a new touch to make pipes re- 
iterate like a xylophone, or a Diaphonic Horn which required 
hundreds of feet of lumber and several months in construc- 
tion, it was to be realized instantly. When such a device 
was completed it was hitched up to the console of any organ 
at hand and became a love-offering for which its purchasers 
could hardly be expected to pay. 

These inspirations would come at any time of day or night, 
and be roughly sketched in blue pencil on the back of a legal 
envelope, a supply of which he always carried. If it happened 
at home, Mrs. Hope-Jones’ vigilance alone might save him 
from wandering off without his coat in eagerness to com- 
municate it to the factory force, or with only his overcoat 
over his pants. As it was, he never wore, but always carried 
a soft felt hat, and many habitués of his scenes of action 
will remember his enormous head of bushy white hair which 
could be seen from a great distance and which set him promi- 
nently apart from the crowd. 

Among the Elmira company’s installations were those at 


The later period and latter days of the mechanical 
genius who was as astonishing and unconventional 
in his last hours as he was through all his life as 
an organ-builder—a man who added showmanship 
to otherwise non-spectacular organ-building. 


St. Paul’s Cathedral, Buffalo, probably his chef d’oeuvre, and 
that at the Ocean Grove ped moeeiesg with the Tubas heard 
round the world. This latter deserves special mention be- 
cause of its paradoxical superlatives, for the ballyhoo with 
which it was publicised, and for the interesting sidelight it 
sheds on the musical taste of the day. To begin with, it was 
by no means the greatest, or largest organ in the world, as 
enthusiasts proclaimed. It was in fact a comparatively small 
organ in number of tonal elements, smaller even than many 
of Hope-Jones’ others. But what it lacked in mere vulgarity 
of numbers, it made up for very easily by its stentorian voices. 
I have already mentioned the high wind-pressure he employed. 

Apparently his sense of the grandiose continually impelled 
him toward the goal of 100’—a simple, round, impressive 
figure. A set of reeds at this pressure had been planned for 
Worcester Cathedral and not realized. Here again at Ocean 
Grove, the ultimate completed scheme was to have such a 
stop, and here again, it was not achieved. But the Ocean 
Grove opus did actually have a reed and a Diapason on 50”. 
If the reader is curious as to what such a pressure means, he 
will understand better when he knows that pipes, cast of 
75% lead, many over 6’ tall, had to be bolted to the chests 
to prevent dislodgement. 

The organ had, in actual number, thirteen stops. Other 
organs of that day ran considerably over 100. Now we have 
passed 400. But the unit system with its exhaustive use of 
the stops at hand worked toward functionalism. The byword 
was, cut .down the nonessentials and make the remaining 
material do all the work. Consequently the Ocean Grove 
organ, with no more than thirteen sets of pipes, could out- 
blow anything else on earth, perhaps exempting a tropical 
hurricane. It did indeed rival the latter. The star attraction 
of the daily recitals was The Storm, in which the organist 
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would begin playing a hymn on a Vox Humana, gradually 
introduce soft dissonances, building up to a roar which 
climaxed when, with full organ drawn, he would stand on 
as many pedals as the size of his feet permitted, and thump 
outstretched palms over the keyboards. The din gradually 
subsided, and ended of course with another hymn, in which 
the Chimes assisted the Vox. The audience departed in awe 
and reverence, or if Hope-Jones were present as he often 
was, a group of bolder souls congregated about the console 
where he would engagingly explain the latest marvels of 
scientific organ-building. 

There were other wonders at Ocean Grove. Unlike pre- 
vious methods of installations, the organ proper was outside 
of the hall, in concrete chambers especially built for it, the 
tone entering through huge openings in the wall, screened 
by sets of false pipes over the chorus. And beneath the 
pipes was achieved, to my knowledge for the only time in 
this country, the answer to the organ-builder’s dream, a sign 
in letters so high that all could read: ‘Hope-Jones Organ 
Company.” 

One of the features was a valvular Diaphone. This stop 
instead of having a mouth like the horizontal slot in the 
visible front pipes, or a vibrating tongue as in a reed pipe 
(like a Saxophone) had a large pneumatic valve which was 
opened and closed at terrific speed by an air-operated bellows. 
Another version of the same idea used a species of auto- 
mobile cylinder with a grid piston arrangement that cut the 
pressure in at the top and bottom alternately and forced the 
piston up and down at the frequency of the note. Needless 
to say such a device was more entertaining than practical, 
though this latter type was used by the Canadian government 
successfully as a fog-horn, and another considerably simpler 
form has become a valuable addition to the dignity of the 
organ bass section. The next four years saw the addition 
of features which were to distinguish the theater organ of 
later days: Chimes, Bass and Snare Drums, Xylophone, Cym- 
bals, Glockenspiel, and Electric Bells—these last like those 
that blare forth in strident melody from carousel orchestrions. 

All of this will sound like the prayer of a one-man band. 
In a sense it was just that. But it would be a gross injustice 
to conclude that Hope-Jones was no more than a medicine- 
man. Such a spectacle represented but one facet of the man’s 
extraordinary but invariably sincere character. Both before 
and after, he produced some remarkable, restrained work, 
developing beautiful muted string and soft woodwind tones, 
and all without exception were in the finest mechanical ex- 
amples of organ-building. Their failure tonally was in want 
of ensemble. 

During the Elmira period a work appeared entitled The 
Recent Revolution in Organ Building, which traced the his- 
tory of the industry in Europe and here, giving credit where 
it was due, and by no means underestimating Hope-Jones. 
He was featured with two other builders—both Europeans— 
as one of the greatest in history. It was well written and 
interestingly illustrated. But several competitors of Hope- 
Jones found much to their surprise that it bespoke a remark- 
able acquaintance with organs which its nominal author had 
never seen, but with which Hope-Jones himself had been 
closely connected. Another coincidence was verbatim copies 
from the Company’s sales literature. There was one especially 
cheery note: “What may we not expect, now that the genius 
of Hope-Jones is at work in this country?’ He himself 
wrote and spoke excellently, and would find no difficulty in 
setting the stage for an audience when he wanted one. But 
he was not garrulous. His listeners were usually repaid 
for their attention. 

It is almost unnecessary to say that financial trouble was 


to recur. The Company had been organized on insufficient 


capitalization, during the calamitous year of 1907, and was 
ever afterward in debt. Mr. Elliot, whose practical hand was 
badly needed to keep Hope-Jones in line, was forced to con- 
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centrate on continual plans for refinancing. In 1910 the 
directors voted an increase in stock, subscriptions being sought 
among the old holders. But things did not work out right, 
for one reason or another. 

This was the beginning of the end for Hope-Jones. Mr. 
Elliot, the steadying influence, took his leave and spent the 
next years in England and South America, returning in 1914 
to join forces with another builder where, under his capable 
guidance, many of the disorganized, aimless, sometimes rudi- 
mentary and confused inventions of Hope-Jones were set in 
order, and utilized in a consistent system. 

The Elmira company was liquidated, the materials, patents, 
name, goodwill, even Hope-Jones himself and the majority 
of his men were taken over by another concern. The pur- 
chasers were not unnaturally anxious for profits. Hope-Jones 
was given a contract calling for a substantial consideration, 
payable over a period of years, and set at designing unit 
organs to be built on a production basis. The theater organ 
period was then incipient. An Ace, Acme, or Palace was 
being built on every block, having as a headline attraction 
“the largest organ in the world’ which cost ‘‘$100,000.” To 
this business, Hope Jones’ attention was directed. He was 
required to design organs of definite types which would cost 
so much. A dozen were built immediately, and soon his 
name was on nine out of ten theater organs. Together with 
those which had incorporated some of his ideas, they out- 
sold the products of the orthodox church-organ builders, and 
in some years may have equalled the total church output. 

To Hope-Jones this alliance had held the hope of a final, 
deserved position where experimentation would be supported 
by a high-production plant. As Mr.Elliot had it, “The grass 
was always green over the hill for Hope-Jones.”” The factory 
was large, its facilities complete, and a productive sales staff 
scattered its blessings from shore to shore. Such a com- 
bination would seem promising. The contract for the Ethical 
Culture Auditorium in New York had been secured in Janu- 
ary of 1910 and by the end of that year it had been built 
in the new plant and. was nearly as interesting as that at St. 
Paul's, Buffalo. Shortly thereafter came the Baptist Temple 
in Philadelphia. 

Hope-Jones immediately busied himself with the new pro- 
duction line for theaters. Improvements on the first speci- 
fications suggested themselves and he relayed them to the 
officials. But changes were not to be part of the immediate 
policy and the original model was standard for a long time 
defore larger models were designed to widen the sales pos- 
sibilities. The original models, of course, remained. Hope- 
Jones’ ardor was not to be dampened by mere policy. He 
had the confidence of the men whom he always encouraged 
in a most kindly and generous manner, modestly crediting 
them with improvements which he himself suggested but 
which they had worked out in detail. So after a sleepless 
night had brought forth some new prodigy he rushed out, 
perhaps forgetting some garment in his haste to put it into 
practise. The men were eager to cooperate, despite contrary 
orders of the management. 

This sort of thing was not to last long. Every manner of 
threat and promise was invoked to stop it. Hope-Jones sought 
other connections. But his contract was air-tight. Finally 
an arrangement was made whereby he was to receive full 
payment according to contract but must stay away from the 
factory, and away from all instruments under construction. 
He could sell under direction, but he was not forced to. 
He and Mrs. Hope-Jones came down to New York City and 
lived for some months at a hotel—an existence which he 
said frankly he could not endure—his active mind must HAVE 
an outlet. 

Then his eldest brother, Handforth, who had achieved a 
comfortable business and social position in Peru, visited the 
Hope-Joneses in Buffalo. Upon his brother's departure for 
New York en route home, Robert went to Rochester for con- 
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sultation with a newly interested group. But the answer was 
again “No.” This time it was too much. He checked out 
of the hotel where he had stayed and sent a letter to catch 
Handforth before he reached the boat. ‘Something had 
snapped.” Handforth was to return to Buffalo to be with 
his wife. This was characteristic of the man’s continual con- 
cern for the welfare and feelings of others. 

He then rented a room in an old house which was lighted 
by gas. Late the next day when he failed to appear, the 
landlady entered and found a last evidence of his genius. 
He had removed the tip from the gas-jet and inserted it in 
the end of a long rubber tube, fitting the other end of the 
tube to the gas fixture. He firmly bound the tip to a chair. 
Then seating himself in another chair, he cut the tube in 
two, inserted the cut ends in his mouth and taped them firmly 
to his lips. He then turned on the gas and lighted the jet. 
{Rochester, Sept. 13, 1914}. When respiration stopped, the 
gas continued to flow, but the flame consumed the entire 
ptessure. No one in the house had been exposed to danger 
by asphixiation or an explosion. The coroner issued a certi- 
ficate of suicide while insane, and shortly after he was in- 
terred at Tonawanda. Mrs. Hope-Jones, at first unable to 
recover on his contract, was later granted a monthly pension 
and presently returned to England to spend her remaining 
years in invalid retirement. Shortly after her death Mr. 
Elliot received a letter from one of her intimates making 
known as one of her last wishes that the letter be written to 
recount her last days and to show her appreciation of his 
long helpful friendship for her and her husband. 

Associates of Hope-Jones provided funds for a memorial, 
which was executed in keeping with his history. Above his 
grave at Tonawanda was raised an enormous granite cross, 
eight or nine feet tall, inscribed only with his signature and 
the dates of his birth and death. 

(FINIS) 


The Organ 


O thou, that givest to thy form a living 

Voice! Thou that hast power to hold the living 
Within thy spell, whose soul loosed from streams concealed, 
Doth issue forth in ever flowing imagery, 

Until the heart’s strings pulse and thrill at sound 
Of paean on paean, not unlike mighty 

Waves that break upon the waiting shore, freeing 
The mind earth-bound to soar along the heights. 
Somewhere, unseen amid the hidden pipes, 

A spirit moves at whose command a thousand 
Quickening forces in splendor unfold, 

And the place from nave to vaulted dome resound 
With harmonies woven by master. minds 


Into faultless patterns of marvelous design. 
—Minnie Mclirath 


E. R. Kilgen Organ Co. 


Eugene R. Kilgen heads new Company in St. Louis 

© Eugene R. Kilgen announces the formation of the 
E. R. Kilgen Organ Company, 101 South First Street, St. 
Louis, with application for incorporation under the laws of 
Missouri already filed and adequate financing provided for 
present needs. Facts not already known to all T.A.O. readers 
are herewith quoted from announcement by the new 
Company: 

Eugene R. Kilgen, formerly vicepresident and sales mana- 
ger of Geo. Kilgen & Son Inc. now being liquidated, and a 
grandson of George Kilgen, founder of the firm, heads the 
new Company, and associated with him are Max Hess, with 
Sauer & Co. of Frankfort, Germany, prior to his connection 
with Geo. Kilgen & Son; Hugh T. Harrison, first with Foster 
& Andrews of Hull, England, later with Geo. Kilgen & Son; 





WILLARD IRVING NEVINS 
Director of Guilmant Organ School, New York, now celebrating its fortieth 
anniversary as America’s oldest organ school. 


Oscar Schmitt, Chicago; Julius Bakos, New York; B. H. Bal- 
lard, Tulsa, ‘‘and a group of others, all employees of long 
standing with the old Company. Branch offices have already 
been established in New York, Boston, Chicago, Denver, 
Cincinnati, and Tulsa.” 

“The new Company,’ continues the announcement, ‘has 
already started operations, due to the fact that many churches 
have urged Mr. Kilgen to supervise service of their organs, 
or to design and build organs for them; and thus, while the 
new Company is not in full operation, it is nevertheless 
handling the service on many organs in St. Louis and through 
the branch offices in other cities. It is at present recondition- 
ing the Kilgen in St. John’s Methodist, St. Louis.” 

Kilgen organs have been built in St. Louis since 1873, and 
before that in New York since 1851, and, says Mr. Kilgen, 
Sebastian Kilgen started the Kilgen line of organ-builders in 
Europe in the seventeenth century, dating from about 1640. 
By vote of the stock-holders in June 1939 the business of 
Geo. Kilgen & Son Inc. is now being liquidated, members 
of the Kilgen family having retired at that time in favor of 
three appointees who have the liquidation in charge. A meet- 
ing scheduled for Aug. 16 proposed to file for the dissolution 
of the old corporation. E. R. Kilgen Organ Co. will be a 
strong bidder for the assets of the old firm. 

It is planned to announce a new miniature Kilgen under 
the name ‘Harmonic Ensemble,’ designed along modern 
American lines. 
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Let's Not be Fooled 


thought on topics of current importance to the world of the organ. 








SEPTEMBER won't be very far 
gone before most organists are working again, whether they 
like it or not. When we don’t like our immediate jobs it 
might help if we thought how we'd feel without a job. As 
the season opens, a good sermon topic would be tolerance. 
Those who like straight organs are intolerant of those who 
like a little unification; the Diapason purists are intolerant of 
those who want strings, celestes, and woodwinds in their or- 
gans; those who like hymns—and strange to say, there still 
are those who do—are intolerant of those who see the shal- 
lowness of them when viewed as music instead of mass 
emotion-raisers. We all fight with each other and like it a 
lot. 

No harm done; none at all if we don’t try to force the 
other fellow. Let's argue mightily, but eat and drink as 
friends. 

Friends dragged me into Old Trinity where we heard the 
rector exalt the virtues of faith, hope, and charity. Call it 
love instead of charity, if you will, but I think that cheapens 
it. Charity isn’t giving pennies to beggars, it’s tolerance. As 
to faith and hope, I think they are both wrong in 1939. We 
need a lot less faith, a lot less hope. We need vastly more 
original thinking; throw out the always dangerous faith. 
Every barker at the falsely-named ‘entertainment’ section of 
the New York World’s Fair wants people to have faith; if 
they have faith, they'll all pay their dimes or quarters and 
the barkers will make a lot of money, the total results of 
faith. 

We get along best when we don’t believe anything but 
test everything for ourselves, after we acquire a smooth-work- 
ing brain to think with. 

Mr. Bethuel Gross is still laboring under the handicap 
of faith. But he’s dangerously near throwing faith overboard 
and demanding achievement instead. If Columbus had had 
more faith in the teachings of the elite of his day there would 
be no celebrations October 12th. He didn’t believe a word 
of it; he though he could depend on his own head better than 
upon the united heads of all the others. I’m rather glad he 
did. 

Mr. Gross and I want to know why music today must be 
ugly or it can’t be called music. We want to know why 
childish dissonances, which any chump can write by the mile, 
are to be considered the mark of excellence, when our ears 
tell us a little sweet concord is so pleasant. We want to know 
why it’s essentially wicked to write a sweet melody in 1939. 
Or to play one. Who said it was wicked? If sweetness 
and beauty are wrong in music, they are wrong elsewhere too 
and if you have a pretty wife you've got to get rid of her. 
That would be tough on good brother Sykes out in Oregon 
who is proud of the beauty he picked in a wife. (By pictorial 
evidence I'd say he picked well, as he claims.) 

What's the matter with beauty? Is it a crime? Must we 
plow beautiful flowers under and let only the blackberry 
bushes grow? I’m quite sure nobody ever said a blackberry 
bush was a thing of beauty. 

If nobody stops him, Mr. Gross will be trying to get back 
into music a little of the beauty we plowed under when the 
professors got us by the necks, and I don’t think Chicago 
will like that. 


They call it commencement, not achievement. We spend 
four years in a conservatory, and only then are we on to 
commence our career—commence to learn something true, 
commence to acquire skill. Instruction and schooling are 
only the foundations upon which to build, the starting point 
from which to depart; if we take them on faith as the rule 
of our lives, we wind up as just another modern composer 
to be someday forgotten so completely and buried so deeply 
that nobody will ever unearth the remains. 

The modern composer is the victim of his friends and those 
who take him on faith. He writes some horrible concoction 
of notes, hopes to high heaven they make music though he 
knows very well in his own soul they make only idiocy, and 
he fools some poor trusting publisher into publishing them. 
If they’re horrible enough, the music-tired professional will 
play them; but if they show evidence of plain, simple musical 
beauty, we shun them as much too obvious. 

The ice-cream makers are still a whale of a lot more popu- 
lar than the pill-makers. We'll learn it some day. Up there 
at Eastman where so many incipient composers learn how to 
write ugly notes, Mr. LaVahn K. Maesch pulled a surprise 
on them by writing some music for orchestra and I doubt if 
they’ve gotten over it yet; no doubt they are fumigating the 
instruments. And while the college professor with his 
scholarships and degrees behind him is doing his utmost to 
write ugliness, a hard-headed newspaper man o’ the name 
o Deems Taylor is writing music and making an uppish 
Metropolitan Highhat Opera Company pay him ten thousand 
dollars for the results. Sooner or later it will go to the Taylor 
cranium too and he'll begin to write ugliness; in fact he al- 
ready tested a little of it in his second opera, though his 
Through the Looking Glass is a perfect gem of loveliness. 
What will Mr. Maesch do? He'll probably stop writing 
music for a world where musicians no longer want music but 
demand ugliness. All of which is just too bad. 

As we begin the new season, if we have a little less faith 
in the teachers and a great deal more in our own native 
appreciation of musical beauty, suppose we forget the uppish 
junk and pick out stray bits of musical charm to hand our 
congregations; and when the minister grows restive under a 
diet of true church music, pining away for a dose of cheap- 
ness, let’s be tolerant with the poor man and give him a tune 
from the choirloft. 

It might not be a bad idea to pay more attention to the 
reviews of new music appearing in these pages, for you can 
depend upon it that the official review of an anthem or organ 
piece does not say the thing is good music unless a musical- 
minded reviewer believes it is. The highlanders don’t impress 
T.A.O. reviews very much with their outlandish pretentious- 
ness. Oh sure, we'll say it’s good workmanship; but we 
won't say it’s good music unless it is. Miss Soosie can take 
our word for that. If it weren’t for the neatness with which 
Miss Soosie can turn up her nose at the cacophony of the 
pretenders, choosing instead to play something with musical 
beauty in it, our poor congregations would hear no sweet 
concord till the final amen—and by that time their ears would 
be dull of hearing, their brains hammered dumb, their hearts 
turned to stone. Maybe as September gets into action we all 
ought to try to do a little something about this.—T-.S.B. 
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Playing a Small Two-Manual 


By GILMAN CHASE 


Holtkamp organ in the First Congregational Church, La Salle, Illinois 


A\rrer playing the dedicatory 
recital on the Holtkamp in the First Congregational, LaSalle, 
Ill., I feel bound to eulogize its wealth of sensible beauties. 
There are several advances in design to be found in and about 
the twelve voices of this organ: no 8’ Diapason in any di- 
vision, a Rueckpositiv (nothing new—in fact quite old), 
sliderchests (again an old principle), only the Swell division 
enclosed, and not a 4’ coupler anywhere. And last but by 
no means least, an absolutely straight organ—nary a borrow. 
Madness, you say? Definitely not! Rather, these are the re- 
sults of thought, experience, and experimentation. 

No 8’ Diapason and yet there seems to be plenty of foun- 
dation in the ensemble. Review the old resultant Pedal 
principle, then move it up two octaves and lo! 8’ pitch is in 
evidence. To be more explicit: 

16’ plus 10 2/3’ gives 32’ impression 

8’ plus 5 1/3’ gives 16’ impression 

4’ plus 2 2/3’ gives 8’ impression 
Try it out, if you doubt me. But don’t expect muddy 8’ tone. 
To be sure, the 8’ resultant will be a far cry from the English 
‘cathedral’ woof, which some people affectionately label open 
Diapason ; but such a combination will, with the addition of a 
bright 8’ flute, supply interesting and well-developed 8’ tone 
for a hymntune or the exposition of a fugue. 

From the stoplist we note the absence of a Great Organ. 
The church is small and the organ appropriation was small 
too. A Rueckpositiv was used to replace the Choir Organ 
and also serve as a substitute Great. With this arrangement— 
the Rueckpositiv in back and the Swell and Pedal divisions 
in front of the console—you are really IN the instrument when 
you play. 

While playing I had that grand feeling of being able to 
control every note, to squeeze out of contrapuntal lines every 
ounce of delicate phrasing without sacrificing a musical ob- 
jective. The Rueckpositiv is placed on the edge of the bal- 
cony, all its pipes unenclosed; the careless organist will find 
it causes his faults to shine forth all too clearly. Here is 1 
handful of pipes, speaking unhindered in the free air, which 
challenges one’s musicianship, which sings majestically or 
miserably, as one wills. 

Due not only to the unenclosed pipes but also, I personally 
believe, to the sliderchest, this Rueckpositiv requires a new 
(or rather, a very old) organ technic. The pipes can be 
treated as individuals—in fact they make awfully good friends, 
who, when treated sympathetically, will do anything they can 
to please you. Mr. Holtkamp’s ideas on the sliderchest I had 
put down as an organ-builder’s theory, but now I believe the 
various ranks actually are more closely knit on the sliderchest. 
It seems to me, when used singly the registers seem to be 
highly individual units, but in ensemble they lose their in- 
dividual characteristics in favor of a perfectly blended body 
of tone. 

The swell-shutters are placed at a 45° angle to the floor, in 
order to allow the tone to escape through more of the top of 
the chamber. Regardless of that, the Swell speaks with 
authority and brilliance. The closed box is not air-tight; 
space between the shutters allows tone to escape even with 
the shutters closed ; brilliance is held back for climactic points ; 
this space also seems to remove that distressing jump in the 
tone when shutters are first opened. The shutter action is 
mechanical; the crescendo effect is noticeable up to the full 
opening of the shutters, which, glory be, is a full 90°. 

There is no place in the ensemble of such a design for 4’ 
couplers; the two mixtures add sufficient sparkle. Octave 
couplers if used in ensemble would upset the whole scheme. 
The Pedal is adequate without its manual couplers. Let me 








LA SALLE CONGREGATIONAL 
Showing the unusual design of the organ by Walter Holtkamp located in the 
rear gallery, as described herewith. 


praise the 16’ Sub-Bass for its virtuosity in supplying plenty 
of 16’ tone for fortissimo as well as piano combinations. I 
feel this to be true but can not explain why it is. Add the 
8’ Violoncello and the 4’ Choralbass (Diapason) and you 
have a solid, individual Pedal layout. I found it possible to 
play the G-minor Fugue with no pedal couplers up to the 
last Pedal entry of the fugue subject. Bet you can’t do that 
on your organ! 

This instrument is first of all a service organ, not intended 
for anything else—certainly not for violent Reger or the Widor 
allegros. Certain schools of organ music must necessarily 
suffer because they demand a different setup; but the instru- 
ment is completely satisfactory for any choralprelude that can 
be played without Trumpets, Trombones, and drums on the 
side. And believe it or not, Dr. Carl McKinley's Cantilena 
came off most effectively. Herewith are some registrations I 
jotted down. 

SAMPLE REGISTRATIONS 

Bacn’s Nun Freut Euch 

Ped.: 4’ Choralbass. 
Rueck.: r.h., 8’ Rohrfloete, IV Plein-Jeu. 
Sw.: I.h., 8’ Quintaton, 4’ Flute, S-S-16’ (for continuo bass).. 

Bacn’s Das alte Jahr vergangen ist 
Ped.: 16’ Sub-Bass. 

Sw.: r.h., 4’ Principal played an octave lower. 
Rueck.: |.h., 8’ Rohrfloete (chromatic passages can be heard). 

BACH’s ‘great’ G-Minor Fugue 
Ped.: Full (no couplers until the end, then let er rip!) 
Rueck.: 8’ Rohrfloete, 8’ Gemshorn, 4’ Prestant (Plein-Jeu 

added later). 
Sw.: 8’ Quintaton, 4’ Flute (for episode). 

MCKINLEY’s Cantilena 
Ped.: 16’ Sub-Bass. 

Rueck.: r.h., 4’ Prestant an octave lower; add 8’ Rohrfloete- 
on repeat. 
Sw.: L.h., 8’ Quintaton, 4’ Flute. 
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Do the mixtures squeal? They do not. For one thing, 
they have suitable 8’ groundwork to support them. Also 
the robust 4’ and 2’ fill in the gap from 8’ tones to the higher 
partials. The two mixtures at LaSalle are flexible creatures. 
The Plein-Jeu is mild and rich—almost a chorus in itself, 
very pleasing when added to the Rohrfloete for coloring. To 
these two, add the 4’ Prestant and you have a smooth, vibrant 
chorus. The Swell Cymbal is more brilliant and with a ring- 
ing quality so striking that it suffices for the absent reed color. 
It must be used with restraint, for it is the crowning glory of 
the whole ensemble. ne 

One of this organ’s greatest virtues is its value as an instru- 
ment for accompanying the choir. For this service it fits most 
effectively; there isn’t a dull pipe in it to blur the voice. It 
builds up and supports a single voice or a group of voices— 
it stabilizes every tenor and contralto who would like to flat 
now and then. This feature certainly is one every choirmaster 
in the country will applaud. 


LASALLE, ILL. 
First CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH 
Holtkamp Organ 
Specifications, Walter Holtkamp. 
Completed, Nov. 10, 1938. 
Guest Recitalist, Gilman Chase. 
V-12. R-19. S-12. B-O. P-992. 
PEDAL 3 1/4”: Individual-valve Chest: 
16 SUB-BASS 7x9 32wm 
8 VIOLONCELLO 48 32m 
4 CHORALBASS 58 32m 
RUECKPOSITIV 3 1/4”: Sliderchest: 
8 ROHRFLOETE 50 61m 
GEMSHORN 54 61m 
4 PRESTANT 60 61m 
IV PLEIN-JEU 200m 
SWELL 3 1/4”: Sliderchest: Expressive: 
8 QUINTATON 54 61m 
4 PRINCIPAL 62 61m 
FLUTE 58 61m 
2 OCTAVE 72 61m 
V CYMBAL 269m 
Couplers 4: R-P. S-P. S-R. S-S-16. 
Combons: 5 for full organ. 
Crescendos 2: Swell, Register. 
Reversibles 2: R-P. S-P. 
Percussion: Deagan. 
Blower: 3/4 h.p. Orgoblo, 1165 r.p.m. 
3-4 Plein-Jeu Composition: 


1-24: 15-72, 19-79, 22-84. 
25-36: 19-91, 15, 19. 
37-44: 8-96, 12, 15. 
45-61: 5-99, 8, 12, 15. 


4-5 Cymbal Composition: 


1-12: 22-86, 24-90, 26-93, 29-98. 
13-24: 19-93, 22, 24, 26. 

25-36: 17-102, 19, 22, 24. 

37-45: 12-105, 15-110, 17, 19, 22. 
46-50: 8-107, 12, 15, 17, 19. 
51-55: 8, 10-116, 12, 15, 17. 
56-61: 1-105, 8, 10, 12, 15. 


Pipework used in the ‘case,’ if so it may be called, is speci- 
fied by Mr. Holtkamp: The two groups of seven metal pipes 
at the sides, back of the centrally-located Rueckpositiv, are 
from the 4’ Choralbass. The metal pipes at the sides of the 
main organ are from the 8’ Violoncello. Wood ‘towers’ are 
from the 16’ Sub-Bass. Trebles of the Sub-Bass and Choral- 


bass are on the sides, along with the Violoncello. Notice the 
Deagan Chimes in their unusual and effective location, and 
notice also that this straight-laced Puritan doesn’t give them 
as a part of the stoplist, though he has assigned to them a 
place of importance and beauty in the ‘case’; could Chimes be 
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more attractively located, either for ear or eye? And all honor 
to a purchaser who gave his chosen builder free reign both 
in tonal design and in physical design for the eye. The photo- 
gtaphs reproduced in these pages are worthy of careful study. 
The ‘case’ is the work of Mr. Holtkamp himself; among the 
unusual features are the roof effect over the Rueckpositiv 
pipes, suspension of the Chimes centrally located high over the 
organ, the sloping front of the Swell Organ’s crescendo 
chamber, the ‘trumpeters’ on the front boards of the two 
centrally-located pipes right and left, the ‘coy maid’ in the 
middle of the ornamental work between the two halves of the 
main organ, and the extended fronts of many of the pipes to 
give a square instead of the customary pyramid effect. Un- 
fortunately, some of these details will be lost in the process 
of halftone reproduction. 


Transfers: a Definition 


° In the stoplist of the Aeolian-Skinner organ in Christ 
Church, Houston, in August T.A.O., Edward B. Gammons 
had several comparatively new console accessories which 
he called Transfers: Choir-on-Great, and Great-on-Choir. 
Whether or not a Transfer should do more than these in the 
Houston organ do, is not the first subject; our purpose first 
is to define the action. 

Put into operation the Choir-on-Great Transfer and the 
Choir Organ is then playing at 8’ from the Great manual 
instead of the Choir manual, and the Choir-to-Choir 16’ and 
4 couplers are inoperative; the only thing that will speak 
from the Choir manual will be the result of any couplers to 
the Choir that may be on at the moment. Putting on the 
16’ Choir-to-Choir has no effect anywhere, though if we put 
on the 16’ Choir-to-Great we get the Choir on the Great at 
16’ (and of course also at 8’, since the Transfer is in opera- 
tion). 

However, the second purpose now is to define what a 
Transfer should do to be most useful for its purpose. That 
should, obviously, depend partly upon structural problems, to 
reduce cost to the minimum; a builder must be able to supply 
it in a form that will cost him the least. 

A first essential is to be clear in our definitions. Thus in 
every organ there are two equally-important parts: 1. the 
organ itself (Pedal Organ, or Great Organ); 2. the manual 
by which it is to be played (Pedal clavier, Great manual). 
And a coupler combines these two—Organ and manual. 
Thus in Swell-to-Great, Swell means the Swell Organ, while 
Great means not the Great Organ but only the Great manual. 

Second, among the couplers we have two distinct classes, 
the one-section couplers (Swell-to-Swell 16’) and the two- 
section (Swell-to-Great). Already a few organists are scat- 
tering their couplers throughout the console, by locating the 
one-section couplers with their respective stops. Now if a 
Transfer does nothing more than change the 8’ playing of an 
Organ, it is little more than a coupler and should be so 
called. To have a right to the name Transfer it should 
logically transfer the entire Organ, carrying not merely the 
stops of the Organ but the couplers already considered so 
native to it (namely, the one-section couplers). 

A Transfer, then, with this definition of function, would 
operate thus: 

Put on the Choir-on-Great Transfer, and we get this: 

The Choir plays at 8’ on the Great manual; 

If we operate the 8’ Choir-to-Choir coupler (commonly 
called unison-off), nothing happens on the Choir manual, but 
the 8’ Choir Organ is cancelled from the Great manual; 

If we operate the 16’ Choir-to-Choir coupler, nothing hap- 
pens to the Choir manual, but the Choir plays at 16’ from 
the Great manual; 

If we operate the Choir-to-Swell coupler, the Choir plays 
from the Swell manual as usual, for the Transfer affects the 
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Choir Organ only in its normal connection to the Choir 
manual. 

Thus a Transfer, unlike a coupler, carries a whole division 
with it to some other manual and takes that whole division 
away from the manual upon which it is normally played. 

Such then is the proper function of a Transfer, basing 
function upon practises and thought already common to all 
organists. Whether or not Transfers of that type have been 
built into any console we do not know; only our readers can 
answer that. We hope they will. 

As to those who hate ‘gadgets’ in a console, the only thing 
to do with them is to ignore them. If a man doesn’t want 
sugar in his coffee, let us not try to force it on him; and let 
him not try to deny it to us. Can some of our readers tell 
us more about Transfers that have already been built into their 


of the ORGAN WORLD 
That New York Directory 


® “Your New York church-music directory in the July issue 
is excellent but of course is of little practical use to those who 
visit the big town in mid-August,” writes a subscriber. 

The point of our Directory of greatest value to all readers 
everywhere is that it gives a concise picture of how the 
finest churches in the country’s largest city manage their 
music—what kind of organs they have, and how large; what 
kind of choirs, and all that; how much vacation for the 
organists, and the length of the music season. By checking 
these details against local conditions, the individual organist 
will be able to the more intelligently determine whether or 
not this or that detail in his own church needs revision. In 
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‘addition there is the minor detail of guiding visitors through 


the New York church-music world at any time during the 





consoles ?—T.S.B. 


fifty-two weeks of the year. 





Chrisimas-Program Ideas & Materials 


© The most important church festival is unquestionably Christmas. Fortunately 
it offers the organist also the finest repertoire. The most up-to-date programs 
available for study and comparison are those of 1938, which are herewith repro- 
duced. As usual, the basis of selection is worth as we believe our subscribers 
view it. Showmanship and symbolism have their places in the church as well as 
the theater; we quote from the calendar of the First Presbyterian, Germantown, 
for their candle-light service: 

“You will be handed a candle on entrance at the service tonight. Do not 
light the candle until the close of the service. Then, rising, silently light it from 
the nearest Lorraine Cross in the church aisle; and silently take your lighted 
candle out into the street—thus symbolically dedicating yourself to take Christ, 
the Light of Life, with you into the world that waits in darkness. You are 
urgently requested to refrain from all conversation until you have actually reached 
the street.” 

Many of our printed programs lose much of their value because of the or- 
ganist’s failure to indicate essential data. Merely giving the title and ascribing 
it to the sixteenth century, or traditional, or French is by no means enough; the 
name of the composer should be given, and if the composer is not known, then 
the name of the arranger, with indication that he is the arranger, not the com- 
poser. And the most valuable fact of all is the publisher's name; only two 
contributors to the present column were thoughtful enough to indicate the pub- 
lishers. Our thanks to Messrs. Hamrick and Marryott. 

One other detail should be watched. For program purposes many organists 
invent their own titles for anthems and carols; these should be crossed off and 
the correct titles written in. Very few anthems have titles; most of them are 
content with merely quoting the first words of the text in lieu of a title. 

Another source of trouble is the scoring; if an anthem or carol is not per- 
formed in the customary four parts it should be accurately defined in that par- 
ticular. And sometimes calendars are so carelessly printed that it is impossible 
to tell whether an item is an anthem, organ solo, address, or merely a program- 
heading. To those who attend the services, these things become apparent; but 
programs are not mailed to T.A.O. for any such purpose, and all they mean to 
our readers is merely what they clearly indicate by way of a detailed program. 
We ask our readers’ cooperation in these details.—Ep. 


¢ JAMES C. ACKLEY 
St. Stephens, Elsmere, N. Y. 
Annunciation: 

Annunciation Carol, Spanish 
Journey to Bethlehem: 

O little town, Redner 
Birth in Bethlehem: 

Still grows the evening, Bohemian-h 
Shepherds in the Fields: 

There were shepherds, Vincent-g 
Adoration by Shepherds: 

Silent night, Gruber 
Quest of Wise Men: 

We three kings, Hopkins 
Adoration by Wise Men: 


As with gladness, Kocher 
A Legend, Tchaikowsky-h 
® WINIFRED J. BENGSON 
Calvary Presb., San Francisco 
Dec. 4: Advent Season 
Bach, Come Redeemer 
Bach, Be Glad now all ye 
Brahms, Lo a Rose is Blooming 
West, Hark the Glad Sound 
Dec. 11: Christmas Through Cen- 
turies 
Boely, Three Preludes (16th cent.) 
Pachelbel, Von Himmel Hoch (17) 
Daquin, Noel on Flutes (18) 
Guilmant, Elevation on Carol (19) 


Dupre, Magnificat-Gloria (20th cent.) 
Dec. 18: Christmas Around World 

Yon, Christmas in Sicily 

Ferrari, Walloon Rhapsody 

Guilmant, Scotch Carol 

Gaul, Pipes of County Clare 

Poister, Bohemian Cradle Song 
Dec. 25: Christmas Story 

Malling, Shepherds in the Field 

Edmundson, March of Magi 

Edmundson, Carpenter is Born 

Edmundson, Virgin’s Slumber Song 

Karg-Elert, In Dulci Jubilo 
The foregoing were preludial pro- 

grams to the evening services; program 

notes were read by one of the elders 

preceding each number. 

© VERNON DE TAR 
Calvary Episcopal, New York 
Candlelight Carol Service 

Break forth O beauteous, Bach 

Angels from the realms, ar. de Tar 

Silent night, trad. (during lighting of 
Yule Candle) 

Shepherd’s Story, Dickinson 

This endris night, ar. Whitehead 

Say O shepherds, ar. Dering 

Lute-Book Lullaby, Friedell 

Benedicamus Domino, Warlock 

Bethlehem Town, Warlock 

O thou lovely night, ar. Smith 

Holly and ivy, ar. Boughton 

No candle was there, Lehman 

Sing we Noel, ar. Smith 

Christmas in the Wood, Daniels 

To Bethlehem, Williams 

O holy night, Adam 

In Excelsis Gloria, de Tar 

¢ DR. CLARENCE DICKINSON 
*Brick Presbyterian, New York 
Carols of Many Nations 

O have ye heard, German 

O Bethlehem, Spanish 

While shepherds watched, German 

Holy angels singing, Russian 

Who are these, Mexican, ar. Gaul 

Is this the way, Italian 

Come Marie Elisabette, French 

O nightingale awake, Swiss 

Sleep my Jesus, Dutch 

Angels were singing, German 
Presumably all carols, unless other-- 
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Hear at Least One Great 
Organist Each Year 





O HEAR a great artist is a privilege, 
accorded to only a few—sometimes only 
once in a lifetime. What would you give 
to have heard Bach, to have seen him 
play, to have studied his technic as he sat 
at the organ? Great artists are few and 
far between. They are individualistic; 
their work is not duplicated by another. 
They cannot be imitated or duplicated; 
they are themselves, alone. To have 
heard them, even once, is to have stored 
up in one’s memory a ¢reasure of great 
price. Great organists can play only a few 
recitals each season; no two programs are 
ever played exactly alike; their environ- 
ment is never the same. So when oppor- 
tunity and conditions make it possible for 
you to hear a great artist, don’t neglect 


the opportunity. 


Have him, see him, hear him, Now! 


You may never have another chance! 


wise noted, were Dr. Dickinson’s own 
arrangements, published by Gray. To 
give point to the program, the various 
numbers were presented under head- 
ings, such as Glad Tidings, The Little 
Town, Shepherds and Angels, etc. 
© WM. RIPLEY DORR 

St. Luke’s, Long Beach, Calif. 
Angels we have heard, French 
Shepherd Boy, French 
Let all mortal flesh, Holst 
‘Carol of Bells, Leontovitch 
Mater ora filium, Bell 
Three Shepherds, Voris 
Christmas Day, Holst 
® C. HAROLD EINECKE 

*Park Cong., Grand Rapids 
Edmundson, Vom Himmel Hoch 
Shepherd’s Story, Dickinson 
Lullaby for Christmas, Lockwood 
j. I sing of a Maiden, Douglas 
m. Now is the time, Bax 
While by our sleeping, Jungst 
Christmas Story, Goldsworthy 
j. Whence is that goodly, Baker 
Lo how a Rose, Praetorius 
God is with us, Kastalsky 
Whence those sounds, Kitson 
Carol of bells, Leontovich 
j. Westminster Carol, French 


—Fay LEONE FAUROTE 


Hallelujah Chorus, Handel 
© GUY C. FILKINS 
Central M. E., Detroit 


God of all lovely sounds, Dickinson 


A Merry Christmas, ar. Warrell 

Hosanna, Gregor 

And the trees do moan, ar. Gaul 

God rest you, ar. Lefebvre 

Happy Bethlehem, ar. Schindler 

Christmas Hymn, ar. Spicker 

March of the kings, ar. Lefebvre 

How far is it, Britton 

Virgin’s Lullaby, Buck 

Infant so gentle, ar. Stainer 

The Innocents, ar. Smith 

As the waves, Gretchaninoft 

Praise God, ar. Gaul 

® CHARLES H. FINNEY 
*Covenant Presb., Erie 

*Dethier, Christmas 


Clokey, Prologue de Jesus: Pastorale 


Brahms, Rose Breaks Into Bloom 
Christ is born, Mackinnon 

j. Come Marie Elisabette, French 
Virgin’s Lullaby, Hokanson 

Bring a torch, French 

Sleep O sleep Son Jesus, Williams 
Bach, From Heaven Came 

** Howard, First Nowell 

Yon, Gesu Bambino 
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Willan, Puer Nobis Nascitur 
Mulet, Noel 

Cottone, Christmas Evening 
Happy Christmas morning, French 
Unto us is born, ar. Shaw 

j. Away in a manger, Candlyn 
Coventry Carol, English 

Three shepherds, Voris 

As lately we watched, ar. Black 
Bach, In Peace and Joy 


® GEORGE LEE HAMRICK 
*First Baptist, Atlanta 

Bach, In Thee is Joy 

Joy to the world, ar. Avery-o 

Jesu Joy of man’s, Bach-h 

Away in a manger, trad.-b 

Bring a torch Jeanette, French-b 

Hark what mean, Henrich-o 

First Noel, trad. with descant 

O holy night, Adam-g 

Gloria in Excelsis, French-b 

Shepherd's Story, Dickinson-h 

We three kings, Hopkins-b 

Joyous Christmas song, Gevaert-h 

w. Sleep Holy Babe, Matthews-g 

Hallelujah Chorus, Handel 

¢ CLARENCE E. HECKLER 
*Christ Lutheran, Harrisburg 

Catalonian Carol, Erickson 

Inn at Bethlehem, Rudinger 

In the fields, Heckler 

Jesu Thou dear Babe, ar. Dickinson 

Norwegian Mountain Carol, ar. Gaul 

Sleep my Jesus, ar. Dickinson 

Good-will carol, ar. Whitehead 

Yon, Gesu Bambino (harp, violins, 
org 


Quest of shepherds, ar. Gaul 


Prelude by brass choir from the 
belfry. 
® GEORGE W. KEMMER 
St. George’s, New York 
Shepherd’s story, Dickinson 
Noel, Rootham 
Virgin by the manger, Franck 
Behold that star, ar. Burleigh 
Cradle Song of Virgin, Brahms 
Leave shepherds leave, ar. Smith 
Holy Day Holly Carol, ar. Lefebvre 
Sleep little Dove, ar. Nunn 
Whence those sounds, Kitson 
O holy night, Adam 
First Nowell, trad. 
Silent night, Gruber 
Prelude by trumpet trio in the church 
tower; chorus of 60 adults, 40 girls; 
solo numbers by Theremin, harp, and 
violin. 
¢ RALPH E. MARRYOTT 
*Presbyterian, Jamesburg, N. J. 
Chubb-j, Shepherd’s Carol 
Mulet-jl, Noel 
Mueller-uw, In Bethlehem’s Town 
Now the holy Child, Gaul-g 
Joyful Christmas song, Gevaert-g 
j. Come little children, ar. Marryott 
j. I saw three ships, ar. Marryott 
j. How far to Bethlehem, ar. Marryott 
While by our sleeping, Jungst-e 
Christmas Roundelay, Marryott-ur 
Carol of bells, Leontovich-c 
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Carol of Russian children, Gaul-g 
Kreckel-j, Silent Night 
Adult chorus of 40 (17-10-5-8) and 
junior choir of 16. 
¢ THOMAS MOSS 
*Calvary Baptist, Washington 
*Kreckel, Exultate 
q. Virgin and her Son, Clokey 
Glory to God, Bortniansky 
ar. Moss, Hymn of Joy 
**Foote, Christmas 
Brahms, Rose Breaks Into Bloom 
Praise ye the Father, Gounod 
q: Sleep holy Babe, Snow 
a. Jesu Bambino, Yon-j 
q. Christmas Roundelay, Margetson 
Lonely shepherds, Black 
¢ N. LINDSAY NORDEN 
*First Presb., Germantown 
God is with us, Kastalsky 
o-h-v. MacKenzie, Benedictus 
Song of three kings, Warren 
o-h-v. Busser, Sommeil de |’Enfant 
Sleep little Dove, Alsatian 
Song of St. Simeon, Kastalsky 
Carol of Bells, Leontovich 
O’er the cradle, Breton 
s-o-h-v. Prayer of Little Child, Norden 
o-h-v. Bach-Gounod, Ave Maria 
Silent Night, Gruber 
Choir of 18 (7-4-4-3). 
¢ HUGH PORTER 
St. Nicholas Collegiate, New York 
Lo how a Rose, Praetorius 
Salutation Carol, ar. Williams 
In the Town, ar. M. Shaw 
Virgin by the manger, Franck 
Sleep my little One, Dutch 
O holy night, Adam 
O leave your ships, ar. Kitson 
Echo Carol, ar. Whitehead 
Joyful Christmas Song, Gevaert 
Bach, Tidings of Joy 
To give point to the program, the 
carols and anthems were preluded by 
appropriate Scripture readings. 
¢ G. DARLINGTON RICHARDS 
*St. James, New York 
Blow winds, German, ar. Mueller 
A Child is born, Chadwick 
Christmas Bells, Richards 
Happy Bethlehem, Donostia 
Let Carols Ring, Black 
Silent night, Gruber 
The Friendly Beasts, Richards 
O holy night, Adam 
Before the paling, Kramer 
Holly and ivy, ar. Broughton 
In Excelsis Gloria, Stokowski 
This is one of the famous services in 
New York; it was repeated ‘by candle- 
light’ the following Sunday evening. 
¢ C. ALBERT SCHOLIN 
Kingshighway Presb., St. Louis 
Sing we all Noel, York 
Carol of Russian children, ar. Gaul 
Feast of Holy Kings, ar. Erickson 
And the trees do moan, ar. Gaul 
Peace on earth, ar. Kountz 
Shepherd’s Story, Dickinson 
Sleep my Jesus, ar. Dickinson 


THE FIRST ESSENTIAL: 





FRANK A. McCARRELL 
Who directs two choirs and plays two organs in 
Pine Street Church, Harrisburg 


® HAROLD SCHWAB 

Union Church, Waban, Mass. 
Christmas Greeting Song, Dickinson 
Let all mortal flesh, ar. Holst 
Winter with its ice, ar. Lefebvre 
I sing of a maiden, Sellew 
Lullay my liking, Sellew 
Song or Syrian Women, Schwab 
Now the holly, Sellew 
While by our sleeping, ar. Jungst 
Edmundson, March of Magi 
Messiah selections, Handel 
s. Arise shine, MacDermid 
Zion hears her watchmen, Bach 
There were shepherds, Vincent 
Shepherds then up, ar. Stainer 
Virgin’s Slumber Song, Reger 
s. Shepherds now go, ar. Dickinson 
When Jesus our Lord, Mendelssohn 
Lo how a Rose, Praetorius 
We come to Thee, ar. Dickinson 
Silent night, Gruber 

Beginning with the Handel selections 
the program constituted ‘the Pageant 
of the Nativity.’ 


© MRS. C. GORDON SNYDER 
Chambersburg Children’s Choirs 
Carols of Nations Service 

Noel Noel, French 

See amid the winter's snow, Goss 

The Christ-Child, trad. 

O I would go, Williams 

O night peaceful, Normandie 

He smiles within, Austrian 

How far is it, English 

Come all you worthy, trad. 

Saint Staffan, Swedish 

When at Christmas, ar. Nunn 

Carol of Bells, Leontovich 

Under the stars, Brown 
Entire program done by children’s 

choirs. 
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® LOUISE C. TITCOMB 
First M. E., Ithaca, N. Y. 
2-p. Come Marie, French, ar. Dickinson 
O holy night, Adam 
2-p. Jesus lying in manger, ar. Holler 
Jesu Thou dear Babe, ar. Dickinson 
Under the stars, Brown 
While shepherds watched, Praetorius-e 
Mary’s slumber song, Hamblen 
Praised be Thou, Bach 
Clokey’s ‘When the 
Came” 
¢ DR. DAVID McK. WILLIAMS 
St. Bartholomew's, New York 
**Once in royal David’s city, Gauntlet 
Let all mortal flesh, ar. Holst 
Come ye gentles, Bairstow 
Idyll, Richard Trunk 
The Holly, Mackinnon 
Good King Wenceslas, English 
Sleep little Dove, ar. Manney 
O holy night, Adam 
**Eastern Monarchs, C. S. Lang 
No candle was there, Lehman 
Gloria in Excelsis, Heckenlively 
Lullay lullay, Warlock 
Magi see the star, Rathbone 
Cradle Song of Bethlehem, Houseley 
Willie take your little drum, Burgundy 
Rest weary earth, Goodhart 


Frank A. McCarrell Repertoire 


Pine Street Presbyterian, Harrisburg, Pa. 


© The church was designed by Cram 
and is a stone structure housing also the 
Sunday-school rooms; in another build- 
ing is the gymnasium—including bowl- 
ing alleys, pool tables, etc. 

The organ is a 4-51 built for the 
new edifice some dozen years ago by the 
Skinner Organ Co., now Aeolian-Skin- 
ner; in the Sunday-school room is a 
3-31 Haskell which Mr. McCarrell’s 
pupils may use for practise. 

The choir is a volunteer chorus sup- 
plemented by four soloists and a junior 
choir, and, oddly enough, to please un- 
developed official tastes the chorus sings 
only at the evening service, thus de- 

riving the morning services of virtual- 
ly all that is finest in church music 
repertoire. The junior choir sings at 
the monthly musicales. One rehearsal a 
week is the general rule. 

Mr. McCarrell, native of Shelbyville, 
Ky., graduated from the University of 
Pittsburgh, studied organ with H. G. 
Archer, became organist of East Liberty 
Presbyterian, Pittsburgh, in 1900; spent 
a year in Berlin, studying organ with 
Heinrich Reimann; was appointed to 
Trinity M. E., Denver, in 1905; and 
went to Pine Street Presbyterian, Harris- 
burg, Pa., in 1909. He has taken six 
summer courses of the Westminster 
Choir College. 

The type of choir literature used by 
a man who has so thoroughly equipped 
himself for choir work is doubly inter- 
esting; our thanks to Mr. McCarrell for 
indicating the publishers. 

Abt-hn, O Lord most holy 


Christ Child 
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Ambrose-o, O come to my heart 

-o, What hast thou given for me 
Andrews-h, Shadow of Thy wings 
Bach-g, All breathing life 

-h, Jesu joy of man’s desiring 

-e, O rejoice ye Christians 

-h, O Savior sweet 
Berwald-a, I need Thee every hour 
Birch-a, Savior now the day 
Bitgood-g, Greatest of these 
Bortniansky-e, Lo a voice to heaven 
Brown-a, I will lay me down (s-t-b) 
Buck-o, Darkly rose the guilty 

-o, Rock of Ages 

-o, Sing alleluia forth 
Cady, Evening Prayer 
Chadwick-a, Art Thou weary 

-a, Awake up my glory 
Coombs-g, God shall wipe away 
Cruger-g, Now thank we all 
Davies-h, O Thou that hearest 
Dickinson-h, Shadows of evening 

-h, The Shepherd’s Story 
Eville-vy, Lord make me strong 
Foster-g, Thou wilt keep him 

-h, O for a closer walk 

-g, The Lost Sheep 
Franck-t, Psalm 150 
Frey-o, Savior like a shepherd 
Gadsby-hn, I will lay me down 
Galbraith-a, They that wait 
Gaul-o, No shadows yonder 
Gounod-h, Send out Thy Light 
Grieg-d, Ave Maris Stella 
Handel-t, Gloria in Excelsis 

-hn, Surely He hath borne 
Hasler-e, O sing unto the Lord 
Havens-tj, My faith looks up 
Holden-up, In heavenly love 
Hosmer-o, Earth is the Lord’s 
Houseley-a, Abide with me 
Ivanov-h, Bless the Lord 
Jennings-h, Springs in the desert 
Jones-c, How beautiful upon 
Kastalsky-h, O gladsome Light 
Lang-g, I hear Thy voice 
Lansing-a, Still still with Thee 
Laubenstein-h, Now is the time 
Lester-h, Consider the ravens 

-h, Peace which passeth 
Lotti-g, Holy holy Lord God 
Lutkin-s, Choral Benediction 
Mackinnon-h, Now on land and sea 
Mansfield-o, We come to Thee 
Marks-h, Day is past and over 
H. A. Matthews-g, Day is gently 

-vp, God that madest earth 

-g, O Savior of the world 
J. S. Matthews-h, Keep me Lord 

-h, Remain with us O peace 
Mendelssohn-hn, Hear my prayer 

-hn, Judge me O God 

-g, How lovely 
Milligan-a, Give unto the Lord 
Morrison-uw, Dreams of Galilee 
Nageli-h, Hushed and still 
Naylor-h, Through the day Thy love 
Netherlands-e, We gather together 
Nevin-o, Here I see Thee 

-0, Into the woods 
Niedt-g, In mirth and gladness 
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Noble-g, Fierce was the wild billow 

-h, Go to dark Gethsemane 
Osgood-d, I heard the bells 
Otis-o, Like Noah’s dove 
Palestrina-e, O Holy Father 
Peabody-h, God the all merciful 
Pflueger-uw, How long wilt Thou 
Praetorius-d, Lo what a branch 
Risher-a, Blessed be the Lord 
Roberton-gc, All in April evening 
Rogers-o, In the last days 

-g, Lord Thou hast been 

-o Seek Him that makest 
Rosselli-e, We worship Thee 
Saint-Saens-g, Praise ye the Lord 
Schilling-g, Softly now the light 
Schnecker-o, When I survey 
Schuetky-d, Send forth Thy Spirit 
Schultz-h, Prayer for the New Year 
Scott-g, God of our fathers 
Shaw-h, Glad that I live am I 
Shelley-g, Christian the morn 

-g, Hark my soul 
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Smart-hn, Praise the Lord 
Spicker-g, Fear not O Israel 
Spiritual, By and By 
-h, Don’t be weary traveller 
-vh, Roll Chariot 
Stainer-hn, Grieve not the Holy Spirit 
-hn, What are these 
Stene-hn, The night is far spent 
Stevenson-o, I sought the Lord 
Stickles-us, Hear my prayer 
Sullivan-hn, Turn Thy face 
Tchaikowsky-b, Cherubim Song 
-o, Forever worthy 
-o, O Thou from whom 
Thiman-h, Hark a thrilling voice 
-h, King of Glory 
Thomas-h, Light of the world 
Torrence-hn, Lord I have loved 
Voris-h, Blessed are the pure 
-a, The path of prayer 
Watson-hn, O worship the Lord 
Webbe-g, I will lift up mine eyes 
Welsh-vh, God that madest earth 











= soe 
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IN BACK BAY BOSTON 





The Arlington Street Church, Boston, was built in 
1861, the congregation moving from the old Federal 
Street Meeting House where Channing was the 
pastor from 1803 to 1842. 


In 1908 a water motor relinquished its job in favor of 
a Spencer Orgoblo which is still giving satisfactory 
service in its original location. 


Orgoblos last long and serve well. They last because 
they are made of metal, with no delicate parts or 
clearances, and only the motor bearings to oil. They 
serve well with a steady flow of air in any desired 
— volume without vibration or noise. There's an 

9 Orgoblo for every kind and size of organ. Ask for 
the bulletin. 





THE SPENCER TURBINE COMPANY, HARTFORD, CONN. | 


SINCE 1861 


* 
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West-h, The Lord is exalted 
Willan-c, Before the ending 
Wood-hn, The twilight shadows fall 
Woodman-g, A song in the night 
Woodward-h, Comes at times 

-hn, The radiant morn 


Music Instead of Preaching 

© Beginning July 30 and ending Sept. 
10, the First Unitarian, Chicago, for its 
11:00 services used organ programs, 
plus one or two vocal solos. Gilman 
Chase, organist of the church, played 
five of the programs, guest organists do 
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ing the others. For the most part the 
programs were confined to French and 
German composers, though McKinley’s 
Cantilena and Sowerby’s Comes Au- 
tumn Time were included by Mr. Chase 
in two programs. 


For Chorus & Orchestra 

© Answering the request on August 
page 278 Dr. Roland Diggle recom- 
mends ‘‘Bairstow’s “The Prodigal Son,’ 
published by Oxford—a choral ballad 
for chorus and orchestra, the orchestra 
consisting of flute, oboe, clarinet, bas- 
soon, two horns, trumpet, tympani, and 
strings. It can also be given with 
strings and piano, or with piano and 
organ. Takes about 15 minutes. It is 
the finest work of this length to be pub- 
lished in years. I recommend it to 
choirs everywhere as something new 
and beautiful.” 


Frederick-Ingram 

@ Mrs. Madeline Dean Frederick and 
Thomas J. Ingram, Jr., were married 
June 17. Mrs. Frederick is organist of 
Memorial Methodist, Lynchburg, Va., 
where the couple will reside. She is a 
Mus.Bac. of Oxford College, Miami 
University, has the organ certificate of 
Randolph Macon Woman's College, 
and has done postgraduate study with 
Dr. Williamson in Westminster Choir 
College, Dr. Thomas Whitney Surette 
at Concord Summer School, and Bruce 
Simonds at Yale. 


Presbyterians Gain 

© And so do the politicians. The Pres- 
byterians gained 24,361 members dur- 
ing 1938, the politicians gained so 
much that the Presbyterian collection- 
plates lost $648,828. in spite of the 
membership-gain. Figures from report 
of the Presbyterian General Assembly. 


Notable Achievement 
© “City’s costs show a per-capita rise 
. . expenditures advanced from 
$75. 02 in 1936 to $85.30 in 1937,” 
says a headline in the New York 
Times, referring to the notable achieve- 
ment of Fiorella LaGuardia who once 
promised New Yorkers he’d reduce ex- 
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penses if they gave him a job. $37,510. 
was the tribute paid in 1936 by any 
New York City church that had 500 
members; $42,650. was what that same 
congregation paid in 1937. 

Sykes Choir Excursion 

e Lauren B. Sykes, Hinson Memorial 
Baptist, Portland, Ore., took his choir 
of 24 voices (8s. 6c. At. 6b.) to the San 
Francisco Exposition for a program and 
sprinkled the territory generally with 
music, including organ-choir programs 
in Medford and Sacramento, choral 
program in Oakland, and participation 
in services and programs in other 
places. In the Temple of Religion, San 
Francisco, Mr. Sykes gave a recital; his 
choir gave two programs in the Hall 
of Western States. 





C. Glenn Amps of Johnstown, Pa., pictured 
above, writes: “Although I have played many 
organs, I can truthfully say that for beautiful, 
cathedral-like tone, instantaneous response, 
perfect workmanship and great economy, 
I prefer the WICKS to all other makes of 
organs. I have never had a silent note or 
cypher since installation two years ago.” 
{in ORGANS may be rst 
through easy payment — - led o} 
fit your budget 
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, _This month's 


PROGRAMS 


October programs will be published here 

next month if received by Sept. 14. 

‘ HAROLD G. FINK 
Fordham Lutheran, New York 
Sept. 17, 24, 4:00 
Complete-Bach Series 

*Prelude & Fugue G 

Four Choralpreludes 

Sonata Em 

Five Choralpreludes 

Passacaglia 

*Four Easter Choralpreludes 

Come Holy Spirit 

Kyrie Eleison 

Toccata E 

Two Choralpreludes 

Trio Dm 

Two Choralpreludes 

Prelude & Fugue Am 

© C. K. HENDERSHOTT 
Museum of Art, Cleveland 
Sept. 4, 5:15 

Brahms, O God Thou Holiest 
Rose Breaks Into Bloom 

Bach, Prelude & Fugue Am 

Bonnet, Reverie 

Vierne, 1: Finale 

@ CLAUDE MURPHREE 
University of Florida, Gainesville 
Sept. 24, 4:00 

Diggle, Prelude-Variation-Fugue 

Dupuis, Concerto Movement 

Daquin, Cuckoo 

Handel, Musette & Minuet 

Bach, Pastorale 

Bedell, Legende; Intermezzo. 

Russell-j, Citadel at Quebec 

Lemare, Love's Old Sweet Song 

Bingham, Roulade 
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Johnson, Carillon Suite 

@® HARRY B. WELLIVER 
Teachers College, Minot, N. D. 

Clokey, Cathedral Prelude 

Bach, Three Sarabands 

Edmundson’s Seven Modern. Preludes 

Frazee, Chimes o’er the Lake 

Mendelssohn’s Sonata 6 


Last month's 


RECITALS 


A column devoted to programs of special char- 
acter, or dedicating organs, or given by those 
who have made their names nationally known. 


@ RICHARD ELLSASSER 
First Cong., Avon Lake, Ohio 
Boellmann’s Suite Gothique 
Clokey, Kettle Boils 
Schubert, By the Sea 
Stamitz, Andante 
Mulet, Thou Art the Rock 
Bach, Toccata & Fugue Dm 
Yon-j, Primitive Organ 
Russell-j, Song of Basket Weaver 
Stoughton, Chinese Garden 
d’Andrieu, Fifers 
Strauss, Reverie 
Improvisation 
Franck, Piece Heroique 
@ FRIEDA OP’T HOLT 
University of Michigan 
Recital for Master's Degree 
Handel, Con. 2: Int. & Allegro 
Bach, Awake the Voice is Calling 
Now Rejoice Together 
Ich Steh mit Einem 
Prelude & Fugue Gm 
Karg-Elert, Prologus Tragicus 
Maleingreau, Praetorium Tumult 
Vierne, Clair de Lune 
Liszt, Fantasia & Fugue on Bach 
@ ARTHUR B. JENNINGS 
University of Minnesota 
Bach, Toccata & Fugue Dm 
Now Rejoice Together 
Dearest Jesus We are Here 
Widor, 1: Intermezzo; Meditation; Finale. 
Edmundson, Prelude Pange Lingua 
Maleingreau, Praetorium Tumult 
Karg-Elert, Clair de Lune 
Dupre, Noel Variations 
@ JOHN McINTIRE 
North Texas Teachers College 
Bingham, Harmonies of Florence: 
Savanarola; Twilight at Fiesole; 
Florentine Chimes. 
Callaerts, Intermezzo 
Vierne, Epitaph; Cortge. 
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Korsakov, Sheherezade Excerpts 

Tchaikowsky, Danse of Toy Pipes 

Bach, Toccata & Fugue Dm 

® WILLARD IRVING NEVINS 
N. Y. World’s Fair 

Bach, Fantasia Gm 

Couperin, Benedictus 

Wesley, Allegretto 

Guilmant, Son. 6: Allegro 

Bonnet, Romance sans Paroles 
Concert Variations 

Sibelius, Gavotte 

Sowerby, Suite: March 

® HUGH PORTER 
Juilliard School 

Muffat, Toccata 

Sweelinck, Fantasia Echo Style 

Daquin, Noel 

Bach, Passacaglia 

Vierne, Scherzetto 

DeLamarter, Carillon 

Franck, Piece Heroique 

@ MORRIS W. WATKINS 
Riverside Church, New York 

*Mulet, Byzantine Nave 

Bach, Little Preludes & Fugues: 
In A-minor, E-minor, C. 

Bingham, St. Flavian Prelude 
Florentine Chimes 

Brahms, O World I Must Leave 
Deck Thyself Out 

Widor, 5: Allegro; Adagio; Toccata. 

*Vierne, Dm: 3 Mvts. 

Bach, This Day That is So Full 
We All Believe 
Blessed Jesu We Are Here 

Bingham, Chateau Thierry Carillon 
Adoration 

Widor, Pontifical March 

*Mulet, Byzantine Sketches: 
Campanile; Rose Window; 
Thou Art Peter. 

Bach, O Man Bewail 
In Thee is Joy 
In Peace and Joy 

Vierne, Arabesque; Carillon; Choral. 

Bingham, Harmonies of Florence. 
Florentine Chimes 
Twilight at Fiesole 
March of the Medici 
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Which Christ Church? 


© Four mimeographed pages giving a 
summary of the work of Christ Church 
choir for 1938-9 have been received 
but carry no identification of organist 
or city; will the sender please identify 
at. 

International Standard Pitch 

* A committee of the International 
Standards Association has recommended 
that A-440 be adopted as standard pitch 
in place of A-435 which was establish- 
ed by international agreement in 1885. 
At a meeting held in May in London 
representatives were present from Eng- 
— France, Germany, Italy, Nether- 
lands. 
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Aeolian-Skinner 

© Jarold R. West, president of Wire 
Broadcasting Inc. and vicepresident of 
Radio Wire Television Corporation of 
America, has been appointed a mem- 
ber of the board of directors of the 
Aeolian-Skinner Organ Co. 


Guilmant Organ School 

® Willard Irving Nevins, director of 
the Guilmant Organ School, New 
York, reports the current summer work 
as ‘‘one of the most successful summer 
courses in the history of the School.” 
In addition to facts presented last 
month announcing preparations for the 
‘40th anniversary year’ of the School, 
it is to be noted that examinations for 
the current scholarships will be held 
Sept. 29, and that Viola Lang, of the 
theory faculty, will give a recital of 
Guilmant compositions in the Temple 
of Religion, New York World’s Fair, 
Sept. 22, at 7:30 p.m., including the 
First Sonata complete and movements 
from the Fifth, Sixth, Seventh, and 
Eighth. 


Paul Frederic Bennyhoff 

® has been appointed organist of Bound 
Brook Presbyterian, Bound Brook, N. J., 
succeeding Ifor Jones who resigned to 
become conductor of the Bethlehem 
Bach Choir. Mr. Bennyhoff was born 
in Allentown, Pa., and graduated from 
Muhlenberg College there. After serv- 
ing as organist of Asbury M. E., Al- 
lentown, where he had a 4m Moller, 
he went to the First Presbyterian, New 
Rochelle, N. Y., where the organ was 
a 4m Skinner built in 1928; he begins 
his new duties this month. 

After leaving Muhlenberg College 
Mr. Bennyhoff went to Paris and 
studied with Dupre, Vierne, and Widor 
for eighteen months, having the satis- 
faction of playing occasional numbers 
on the gallery organ at Notre Dame. 
Upon his return to America he did ex- 
tensive recital work throughout the 
country until 1934 when a gasoline ex- 
plosion inflicted such damaging burns 
that he had to discontinue such 
activities. 

Mr. Bennyhoff gives added zest to 
life by many automobile trips through 
U. S., Canada, Great Britain, and the 
Continent. He is at present developing 
the choir end of his activities by special 
voice study with Mrs. Neidlinger in 
New York. 


12-Volume Encyclopedia 

¢ A reader wishes to sell his 12-volume 
set of American History & Encyclopedia 
of Music; paid $42.00 for it, asks 
$22.00. G.M., c/o T.A.O. 
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Johannesburg Festival 
© Six orchestral concerts, in the series 
of ten comprising the 14th annual mus- 


ic festival in Johannesburg, South 
Africa, were given fortnightly from 
May 2 to June 27, under the auspices 
of the City Council and the S. A. 
Broadcasting Corporation. John Con- 
nell, municipal organist, conducted the 
first four of the series, J. Schulman and 
Theo. Wendt each conducted three of 
the latter six. 

W. C.F. A. 

®@ The World’s Christian Fundamentals 
Association, meeting July 7 in San Fran- 
cisco, said ‘it would constitute a men- 
ace to the cause of Christianity on this 
continent” if F. D. Roosevelt had a 
third term: ‘‘The Roosevelt administra- 
tion has repudiated the Christian con- 
stitutional philosophy of individualism 
and has substituted the pagan, atheistic 
philosophy of collectivism.” 
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Transcriptions Defined 
@ “The two Fragments which I includ- 
ed in my World’s Fair program are 
both original organ compositions and 
not transcriptions as you listed them 
.... The two Fragments were left un- 
finished by Bach and it gave me the 
greatest happiness to complete them in 
the best way I knew how. They are 
now and always have been original or- 
gan works, to the best of my knowl- 
edge,” writes Dr. Robert Leech Bedell. 
It is doubtful if there will ever be 
a sufficient number of unfinished com- 
positions to warrant the adoption of a 
name for them, and hence, for lack of 
a better classification, T.A.O. considers 
a work is an original organ compcsition 
only when its composer left it in com- 
plete form as such; if anyone else has 
had to add anything important to it, 
T.A.O. no longer classifies it as an orig- 
inal organ work. 
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Marguerite Havey 

© has been appointed to the Church of 
the Epiphany, New York, now building 
a new edifice in which the old 3-42 
Steere will be used, with paid chorus of 
adults. Miss Havey, graduate of the 
Institute of Musical Art, New York, 
studied organ with Gaston M. Dethier, 
and later for four years with the late 
Jessie Craig Adam with whom she was 
associated for twelve years. She is al- 
so organist of Temple Beth Emeth, 
Flatbush. 


Dr. Earl V. Moore 

© of the University of Michigan has 
consented to permit his name to be link- 
ed with the w.p.a. music project, suc- 
ceeding Nicolai Sokoloff who at last 
resigned in order to once more enter 
the music profession. The politicians 
announce that Dr. Moore will ‘assume 
the position’” immediately, the Uni- 
versity granting him leave of absence. 


Magnificent Achievement 

® Says an official document: ‘The W. 
P.A. auditorium was opened Aug. 7 at 
the World’s Fair.” Which makes it 
14 weeks after the Fair opened, 12 
weeks before it closes. What efficiency! 


Harold B. Adams 

© died at his home in Bluffton, Ohio, 
early in August after a long illness; he 
was 81 years old. For a decade he was 
teacher of organ and piano in Heidel- 
berg University, Tiffin, Ohio. 


William Benbow 

© died Aug. 13 at his home in Chau- 
tauqua, N. Y., at the age of 74. His 
first position was with Trinity Lutheran, 
Reading, Pa., at the age of 16. 

Waldo Selden Pratt 

© died July 29 at his home in Hart- 
ford. He was born Nov. 10, 1857, in 
Philadelphia, graduated from Williams 
College, spent two years studying 
Greek and archeology, was on the staff 
of the Metropolitan Museum of Art, 
New York City, for two years, and 
then in 1882 went to the Hartford 
Theological Seminary as professor of 
music and hymnology, retiring in 1925. 
Syracuse University gave him a Mus. 
Doc. degree in 1898. 

He was active as lecturer at the In- 
stitute of Musical Art, New York, and 
other institutions, and was editor of the 
American supplement to Grove’s Dic- 
tionary. He married Mary E. Smyly in 
1887. In Hartford he was organist of 
various churches and conductor of two 
choral groups. 
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That Clokey Coldness 

© This is the way it happened (see 
June page 202): “Mr. Short, having 
made some repairs on the pedals of the 
grand pianos in Bridges Hall, stopped 
in to examine them. The Hall was 
darkened, and I was at the console. 
Thinking I was practising, he greeted 
me, then proceeded to lay on his back 
under the two grand pianos on the 
stage. On his departure he discovered 
to his embarrassment that I was play- 
ing a recital and the dimly-lighted Hall 
contained a more or less sizable audi- 
ence,” writes Dr. Clokey. That’s bet- 
ter. We knew the original magazine 
had the story a bit mixed up. 
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